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FAR AWAY. 
See illustration on first page. 


fig = picture tells its own story in the dreamy 
intensity of the quiet figure recalling old 
memories from the recesses of that quaint cabin- 
et, the repository of letters representing half the 
sentiments of a lifetime. Old memories, and a 
lifetime! and yet the dreamer is scarcely out of 
her teens, Such experiences are not measured 
by time nor e, but stretch far into the past 
and away in the spirit to scenes that are near or 
remote, according to associations with which they 
are connected. In a few brief minutes those 
walls and the quaint bureau itself, and even the 
bundle of protestations containing assurances of 
undying affection, have disappeared from the 
true vision, and life expands to broader measure, 
till there seems to be no past, no future, because 
both are dimly present. How young and yet 
how old we feel in the realization of all that has 
gone to make us what we are! With what a 
strange, startled feeling we awake to immediate 
surroundings which for a moment are so much 
less real than the vision that has carried us out 
of our actual self into some nobler, grander— 
even if more saddened—experience! A whole 
world of suggestiveness may be found in the sim- 
ple story of this girlish reverie; and the appre- 
ciative sympathies to which it appeals are just 
those which the true artist is most desirous to 
secure. 
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I@™ We call the attention of our readers to the 
eminently practical and useful character of our 
next Number, which will contain full-sined pat- 
terns and illustrations of a great variety of Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s Under-clothing, such as Shirts, 
Night-shirts, Bosoms, Collars, Under-vests, Night- 
gowns, Chemises, Drawers, Peignoirs, ett, etc. ; 
together with numerous new and beautiful patterns 
Sor Crochet, Tatting, and Fancy Work, 





HOW WOMEN BECOME MORBID. 


MONG the penalties we pay for the ad- 
vance of civilization, the growing tendency 

to morbidness of mind is one of the most com- 
mon, and at the same time one of the most ex- 
acting. ‘The progress of intelligence, although 
mainly connected with the outward world, has 
made us more sensitive to ourselves, and hence 
more liabie to magnify those thoughts and feel- 
ings which are self-regarding. Our great- 
grandfathers were wiser than we in the art of 
managing themselves. Outside things were 
outside; nor did they see their images in all 
objects that filled heaven and earth. Facts 
were facts, and truths were truths, by reason of 
their own nature. But with us facts and truths 
are such because of their adaptations to our 
consciousness. The habit of our times is to 
view the world as little else than a reflex of 
ourselves; and thus, by making pets of our 
opinions, fancies, aspirations, and projects, they 
obtrude themselves forever on our reflections, 
until we become victims to a morbid self-esteem. 
It were wrong to charge such persons with an 
inflated sense of their own importance. They 
are not necessarily proud or vain. Often they 
are humble-minded, shrinking from publicity, 
courting the sheltering privacy of life, and lov- 
ing solitude as the Sabbath of their hearts. 
Owing in part to acute physical sensibility, and 
in part to that kind of involuntary culture which 
is going on in most thoughtful natures, they 
fali into the habit of communion with them- 
selves, simply because they thereby get the in- 
tensest forms of sentiment and passion. It 
seems to them that this is the besteway to live, 
to grow, to attain the ends of being; and doubt- 
less they have some truth on the side of their 
view. But,they forget that this mysterious na- 
ture of ours is intent on holding fast to its mys- 


most happy, most considerate, and most serv- 
iceable to others when we most ignore our own 
experiences, and go abroad in search of duty 
and the means of life both inward and outward. 

A thoroughly healthy mind is the rarest of 
possessions, Among our women it is seldom 
seen; but this should not surprise us when we 
take into account the fact that modern life has 


made on their character, accomplishments, skill, 
and elegant services. From early girlhood they 
are trained to believe that they must come up 
to & lofty standard; and no sooner do they 





enter the active world than they see plainly 
enough that society depends on their ministra- 
tions for its highest pleasures, To be sensible, 
inevitably sensible on all occasions ; to be keen- 
ly expert in all ready arts of contrivance and 
comfort; to economize in the kitchen and en- 
tertaip in the parlor; to be an ideal, and yet to 
be severely real—this is the terror that besets 
them, How can they reconcile the apparent 
contrarieties? ‘‘ Multum in parvo” is alarming, 
and ‘‘ E Pluribus Unum,” applied to domestic 
and social offices, is overwhelming. The re- 
sult is, that many women undertake to be too 
much. ‘The mind is overstrained to meet un- 
reasonable expectations, and this modern tyran- 
ny of ideal women works havoc among those 
who, most sensitive to duty and impulsive aims, 
are sure to be most completely sacrificed. On 
this subject public opinion is half crazy, and 
women would be most womanly in resisting the 
rabid extortion, If they can shine as stars, 
well and good ; if they ean shine as the moon, 
better still; if they can shine as the sun, that 
is best of all; but save them from trying to 
shine as stars, moon, and sun all at once. 

Other women are led into morbidness by 
dwelling too anxiously on what they suppose 
themselves expected to do. Of late years the 
church, benevolent institutions, and practical 
organizations for usefulness have laid no light 
duties on their hearts. Nor can it be doubted 
that in these spheres of action they have ren- 
dered immense service to various enterprises. 
No one would hinder them in good works, and 
especially in those good works that belong by 
nature to womanly sympathy; and yet it must 
be confessed that philanthropy has its tempta- 
tions and usefulness its dangers for even the 
noblest womanhood. ‘They fall easily into the 
imaginative excitements of these humanitarian 
schemes, concentrate on specific evils, forget the 
true sentiment of benevolence in the work en- 
gaging their attention, exaggerate personal 
agency, and lose the sweetness of private worth 
in public deeds, Such labors always entail 
more or less sharp trial and grievous disap- 
pointment. ‘The sturdiest men have to be on 
the watch against the corroding influence of 
philanthropic effort. But women, if disap- 
pointed in such endeavors, are apt to grow 
more intense, and not unfrequently less amia- 
ble. A woman is generally surprised unless she 
attain her object, and hence failure strikes deep- 
ly into her heart and reveals itself in injuries to 
her character. And, moreover, the evil in the 
world, if dashed rudely against her sensibili- 
ties, is very likely to generate some bitterness 
of intolerance, some hasty revulsions, some 
chronic rebellion against the confused and jar- 
ring economy of things under which we are liv- 
ing. Morbidness is one of a woman’s greatest 
enemies. It soon b a di a fierce 
and feverish consumption, that destroys the 
strength and beauty of her life. Let her not 
fail to work; but let her work unconsciously and 
self-forgetfully, for not otherwise can she have 
a security against an evil that does her fearful 
harm. 











VERBAL FASTIDIOUSNESS 
ITH the increasing experience and grow- 
ing confidence of age, we are beginning 
to be able to look at a bare fact or a naked 
truth without blinking. It is no longer neces- 
sary, we imagine, in any part of our country to 
imterpose a pair of trowsers between the eyes of 
modesty and the legs, as we may now venture 
to say, of a piano. There is no necessity in 
these days to disown any of the plain, if decor- 
ous, offspring of our mother tongue, though 
many of us formerly had, according to the Trol- 
lopes and Marryats, taken a fastidious dislike 
to and abandoned them, We may now be per- 
mitted to acknowledge such publicly, and call 

them familiarly by name. 

There is to be, we believe, a fair chance for 
a thing to be blished in all its verbal 
rights. A spade may yet be called a spade; 
and woman, no longer dumfounded with a 
homely fact, may find a tongue to give it utter- 
ance. She will then not hesitate to say shirt 
when she means shirt, in answer to that inquis- 
itive bore, Mr. Smith, for whom Mrs. Trollope 
vouches. little direct plain speaking of this 
kind will relieve us of a great deal of circumlo- 
eution not only wearisome but suggestive of 

the indelicacy which it is designed to avoid. 
This verbal fastidiousness of former times 
was pushed to such an extent in our country 
that it absolutely expelled from the language 
spoken in America certain words so decorous in 
themselves that it is a puzzle for the most pru- 
vient ingenuity to detect where the taint of in- 
delicate association could be. For these words, 
arbitrarily strack out of the English language, 


new ones of our own formation were substi- 


however, is, that every time they are used in 
the hearing of those to whom they are strange— 
as all English people, for example—they lead 
to the result they were intended to avoid. 





Hearing them for the first time, the English 
listener expresses surprise, demands explana- 
tion, has his curiosity awakened, starts upon 
inquiry, gets in a current of philology, and is 
finally borne back to the dirty source whence 
they originated. Thus our over-fastidiousness 
of modesty leads us into inevitable indecency. 

Most of those who in our country use these 
words to which we allude are not conscious of 
the motive of their origin, or of the fact that 
they are peculiar to ourselves. They have be- 
come so much a part of our daily language that 
they are too familiar to be noticed, and their 
use is only remarked by foreigners. 

These new words, the introduction of which 
into the language has been owing to no other 
cause than a strained association of indelicacy, 
should never have been admitted, as some of 
them have, into our native dictionaries. The 
use of them, when recognized, should be care- 
fully eschewed at all times, if possible, and 
certainly when in the hearing of cultivated En- 
glish people, if we desire to escape the imperti- 
nence of inquiry and the embarrassment of an 
explanation. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f X—an Ginknown Quantity. 


Y DEAR JOB,—There was recently an 
incident widely published in the newspa- 
pers which is plainly designed for a text for all 
preachers upon manners. Indeed, you can pro- 
pose no subject of human interest for your pe- 
riodical treatment, whether from the pulpit, the 
platform, or the press, for which daily experi- 
ence will not constantly furnish suggestions. 
The young man who asked the old priest wheth- 
er he was not afraid of running out of material 
for his sermons received a wise answer. ‘‘ No, 
my son; your question itself is a text for many 
sermons, and while men and women live there 
will be matter enough for preaching.” It is 
with this as with the law of averages, of which 
we now hearsomuch. There must be, the wise 
men say, a certain number of murders every 
year, and perhaps murders of a special kind. 
No sooner does the list languish, and the law 
seem imperiled, than some villain appears, per- 
forms the murder, and so keeps the statistics 
straight. I do not think that I am likely to 
suffer for want of material, so long as there are 
uncourteous young men and gentlemen who 
perceive some occult relation between the pull- 
ing of noses and the vindication of honor. 
You must know, then, as the good old collo- 
quial writers used to say, that the President of 
the United States, being recently in New York, 


drove alone to the office of the District Attorn-, 


ey, and went in to inquire for that officer. A 
young gentleman, whose name I have not seen, 
and indeed I hope it has not been published, 
and who, for my purpose, is’ therefore only X, 
an unknown quantity—a young gentleman, I 
say, an assistant attorney perhaps, sat at his 
ease reading the newspaper, or “‘ My Daugh- 
ter Elinor,” or some other literature, in which 
agreeable occupation he had naturally no wish 
to be disturbed. For why, indeed, he would 
probably have asked, should people choose for 
their calls exactly the moment when you are 
busy or agreeably engaged? ‘The President 
of the United States politely asked of this young 
gentleman if the District Attorney were in the 
office. The young gentleman, absorbed by his 
paper, said briefly “No.” Instead of imme- 
diately withdrawing the President perhaps re- 
peated the question, and the young gentleman 
very crisply replied with the same negative 
monosyllable. ‘The President then asked if the 
Attorney were likely to return soon, to which 
the young gentleman, probably exasperated by 
such pertinacity (“‘ here’s a fellow who wants to 
know, you know”), answered in a tone and with 
a manner which suggested that the intruder 
had better very rapidly go about his business. 
Thereupon the President quietly remarked, 
** Will you say to him that the President call- 
ed ?” upon which the young gentleman bounced 
to his feet in consternation, and by his excess- 
ive deference made his conduct a great deal 
worse. 

This was a Sir Walter who would not have 
laid his cloak in the kennel for a sewing-girl, 
but only for the Queen, the fountain of honor 
and advancement, Here was a gentleman who 
would not have been seen with Charles Lamb's 
Joseph Paice, ‘‘tenderly escorting a market- 
woman whom he had encountered in a shower, 
exalting his umbrella over her poor basket of 
fruit.” Indeed, I am afraid that this young 
gentleman had been educated at the schocl of 
which the terrible Thackeray tells us, that of 
the Rev. Otto Rose, D.D., who always had a 
letter directed to the Most Noble the Marquis 
of Bagwig lying upon his study-table whenever 
visitors chanced to call. It is plain, is it not, 
that if a footman had rushed up the stairs in 
the United States building in Chambers Street, 
and had thundered upon the door of the office, 
and had announced the President of the United 
States, this young gentleman would have hurl- 
ed “My Daughter Elinor” or the 
into the corner of the room, and would have 
hastened down stairs and to the carriage-door 
—let us hope that he would not have approach- 
ed the presence as the ministers of the King 





of Siam approached their august master—and 

there, bowihg obsequious, would have answered 

every question with a palpitation of the heart! 
You see, Job, were it only for a wretehedly 


.selfish motive, all young gentlemen in offices 


and elsewhere should remember that some have 
entertained angels unawares ; and that the Calif 
is perpetually making his rounds incog. If an 
old beldam, wrinkled, yellow, toothless, beard- 
ed, toils to a young man’s door with a heavy 
basket upon her arm, and asks him to buy an 
apple or to tell the time of day—let him be- 
ware! Let him remember the knight of the 
old legend, who sorrowfully kept his vow and 
married the apparent witch who had saved him, 
and who, when his grief and shame were at 
their utmost, suddenly became the loveliest and 
most endearing of mortals. The beldam is a 
siren, young man. ‘The wizened visage is a 
mask only. He who can not reverence a queen 
in whatever disguise is not loyal at heart. If 
you will make this a rule you will propitiate all 
the fates. She who seems a fury will prove a 
fairy. Don’t be outwitted by a wrinkle. Don’t 
lose the favor of royalty because you doubt the 
favor of a beggar. 

As for Haroun, the Calif, he is every where. 
Braver than of old in Bagdad, he not only walks 
Broadway furtively by night, but he is all over 
town in the broadest daylight. He sells apples 
at the corner near the Post-office, and he begs 
in a feeble voice as you cross the Park. I think 
he is of the family Proteus, despite his name. 
Ask him of Bagdad, and he will feign not to 
comprehend so well that Kean could not play 
Shylock better. He will almost persuade you 
that he does not know what you mean, and 
you might almost believe it was the counterfeit 
Calif. Yet there are scores of persons who pass 
him without the least suspicion of his identity. 
They see an old, bent, withered man carefully 
piling apples with a palsied hand, or they see a 
ragged coat and a torn hat and all the insignia 
of even squalid poverty; and if the wearer be- 
gins his piteous appeal they scarcely look at 
him, they are scarcely conscious of him, so su- 
preme is their disregard. The disdainful im- 
patience of my young friend in the Attorney's 
office is a much more active feeling than they 
have. 

Sometimes when I see this spectacle, know- 
ing that it is really the Calif, I stop to see if he 
will not reveal himself. I wait half expecting 
to see him suddenly throw off his rags and rise 
erect in all the splendor of the Abbasides. And 
I wonder what the gentlemen who pass him 
without so much as hearing his plaintive plea 
would do then. Would they fall upon their 
knees and say that they had not recognized 
him, and beg not to be ordered to the bow- 
string? Or would they reply, ‘‘Suppose you 
are the Calif, we are independent American cit- 
izens who kneel to nobody?” No; I doubt if 
they would do that, because they are at the very 
moment hurrying to fall upon their knees be- 
fore King Plutus. There are plenty of us who 
love a Lord, and there are many more who re- 
vere Mammon. 

If the young attorney had only known that 
it was the President he would have arisen in 
the most respectful manner, and his courtesy 
would probably have been in great danger of 
crumbling into servility. But to whom was 
that courtesy really due? to the official source 
of patronage, or to the man who for the time 
controlled it? Is the President greater than 
the man? There, in the Park, if the hurrying 
gentlemen only knew that the beggar was the 
Calif, how profound would be their obeisance ! 
He would be none the less the murderer of the 
Barmecides; but they could not refrain from 
showing their respect. Well, good gentlemen, 
the beggar is much more than the Calif. Ha- 
roun is a rich man and a murderer. The beg- 
gar is a poor man and stainless of crime. He 
is not of the Abbasides ; he is of the royal line- 
age of man. He is not born in the purple, but 
** trailing clouds of glory does he come.” 

I contend, therefore, my dear Job, that it is 
no fable which I tell. If you would 1espect the 
king in the beggar, how much more the man! 
And my young friend, the attorney, if he would 
have been very respectful to the President had 
he only known him, how much more should he 
have been so to the man visibly before him! 
For what is the type of true courtesy? Is it 
the Siamese Minister crawling upon his stom- 
ach before the King? Is it the courtier bow- 
ing to the ground as Majesty passes? Is it 
Tommy Dodd constantly alluding to his friend 
General Thomas, or little Silas Tapeworm to 
his friend Commodore Vanderbilt? Is the 
true type of courtesy our young friend afore- 
said, very obsequious to the President of the 
United States when he knows who he is, and 
exceedingly crisp and surly when he doesn’t 
recognize him; or is it the gentleman who an- 
swers the remonstrance that he had lifted his 
hat to a coal-heaver, ‘‘ Would you have a coal- 
heaver surpass me in courtesy ?” 

I knew a merchant in my younger days who 
employed many clerks, and he forbade them to 
recognize him in the street. The cats might 
look upon the king, but they must not pur in 
his presence. Clerks were evidently, in the 
mind of that merchant, of a lower order of 
existence. My dear Job, out of that feeling 


came the French Revolution, with the guillo- 
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tine and the awful reign of terror, Of course 
all his clerks hated him. His losses were their 
luck; his misfortunes were their joys. It was 

still and orderly in his great office, but it 
was the order that reigned in Warsaw ; it was 
a Siberian silence. That merchant was worth 
many hundreds : ° thousands of dollars; but as 
I used to look in upon his Dahomey I thought 
that I would have willingly given all his great 
fortune for the good-will and kind wishes of 
that silent company of clerks. 

And you knew, I think, or certainly you 
know by fame, that good old man, the latest 
surviving partner of the house of Joseph Paice. 
He was always the first to recognize his clerks, 
to counsel, to encourage them. They dined 
at his house; they came to his wife’s recep- 
tions. He interested himself, not obtrusively 
but simply and naturally, in their home his- 
tories and families. The relation between 
them and him was not that of employer and 
employed only, it was that of men mutually in- 
terested in a prosperous business, Faults and 
follies were not overlooked. On the contrary 
they were very plainly rebuked, and the inevita- 
ble consequences foreshadowed. But the main- 
spring of his office was common confidence and 
human sympathy. He, too, was very rich; 
but when he died a tear fell from every clerk’s 
eye upon the flower that he laid upon the coffin, 
and every flower and tear was the expression 
of a sincere sorrow. 

If the eyes of our young friend X, the at- 
torney, my dear Job, should chance to see 
these words, let us hope that he will fall to 
meditation, and reflect that, as the unknown 
person to whom he thought it not worth while 
to be polite was really the President of the 
United States, so these words may be worth 
considering, although they come from, 

Merely, 
Aw Op BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DRESS-MAKING. 

B* referring to the plates of dress bodies given 

on another page our readers will discover 
that fashionably-made corsages show the figure 
in its natural and beautiful proportions, the seams 
of the corsage following as closely as may be the 
outlines of the figure. For instance: shoulder 
seams are placed on the shoulder, not back of it, 
as was formerly the case; the shoulders do not 
extend over the arm, but are short enough to 
make the arm-hole in its appropriate place; there 
is no attempt to make the back look narrow by 
placing the side seam behind the arm instead of 
under it; the waist is of natural length, neither 
immoderately short nor long, but terminates at 
the natural taper just above the hips; nor is it 
compressed by tight lacing. Easy-fitting corsets, 
with but few whalebones, are worn to support 
the figure, but not to make it smaller. 

Many ladies prefer to have the dress skirt sep- 
arate from the waist and attached to a belt. In 
this case, to prevent the two portions of the dress 
from parting, it is well to extend the waist over 
the hips in loose, easy flaps, to be thrust under 
the skirt of the dress. The whalebones do not 
extend over the hips, but stop at the narrowest 
taper of the corsage. 

Shoulder seams are no longer corded. A cord 
is not required around the neck if a standing 
band is used. If the dress is cut away low at 
the throat, according to the summer fashion, it 
is corded without a band. Arm-holes are always 
corded, and should be ample enough for comfort. 
Many modistes object to cording the waist at the 
belt, as the cord is apt to draw. They use in- 
stead a bias facing stitched on to give it sufficient 
strength. 

The inner seam of a sleeve should fall over the 
centre of the arm. When the sleeve is being 
sewed in the arm-hole the sleeve should be held 
above, in order that its slight fullness may be 
gradually gathered into the arm-hole; the sleeve 
will then stand out properly around the arm-hole. 

Blouse waists may be made from the patterns 
for tight waists by merely omitting to seam up 
the darts, allowing the fullness to form gathers 
to be attached to a belt. 

Waists of grenadine dresses, when cut high in 
the neck, are lined throughout with substantial 
silk, and made to fit the figure by darts. It is 
the exception to the rule this season to make 
thin dresses with blouse waists over low linings. 
If it is desired to display the neck and arms, the 
whole corsage is cut low and worn with a lace 
chemisette or fichu. Low corsages for full-dress 
occasions are buttoned in front when the waist is 
partly concealed by a bertha or other elaborate 
trimming. If the low bodice is but little trimmed 
it is fastened behind by eyelets and a silk cord for 
lacing. Buttons should not be set on the waist 
of a dress merely for ornament. They are for 
use, not show, and require button-holes opposite 
to make them effective. Fancy bows on the 
front of the corsage are much used at present. 
Hooks and eyes beneath fasten the waist securely. 

Satin jean and py twilled cotton are the 
materials most used for dress linings. They are 
durable and firm, consequently they wear well, 
and do not stretch out of shape. Linen is also 
used, but it is elastic, soon shows soil, and is ob- 
jectionable on account of the chilled feeling it 
gives the wearer when it is first put on. White 
lining is used for all dresses with light grounds, 
Dark drab and gray for thick colored materi- 
als. One yard and an eighth is the quantity re- 
quired. Modistes prefer silk linings to all others 
as they fit to the figure more smoothly, and give 
the garment a more tasteful appearance when 
completed. Thick substantial taffeta, such as 





b colors are often chosen by way of varie- 
ty. A wealthy lady, being seized with a fancy 
to wear nothing but black, has just added four 
black silk dresses to her wardrobe. The mo- 
diste sent them home with silk linings of differ- 
ent color in each—buff, blue, gray, and drab 
silk being used. 

The sewing-machine is invaluable for making 
dress corsages. With the proper tension every 
seam in the entire corsage may be sewed more 
neatly and substantially by the machine than it 
could possibly be done by the fingers. 

Under-skirts of short suits are lined through- 
out with paper muslin, and faced with hair-cloth 
or foundation muslin, to give them proper stiff- 
ness. Wigging is no longer used. ‘Trained 
dresses of thick @material are too heavy and 
burdensome to require lining. A deep facing 
of hair-cloth, covered at the bottom with silk 
or alpaca the color of the dress, is preferred for 
trained skirts. 

FALL GOODS. 


The fall goods that arrived at the wholesale 
wareliouses in August begin to appear on the 
shelves of retail stores. And this is not prema- 
ture; for while the golden days of autumn afford 
opportunities for wearing summer garments, it 
has also its ‘‘ melancholy days,” when the eye 
delights in color, and heavier clothing is required 
for comfort. 

SILKS. 


The first novelty to record in yich silks is the 
paon, or peacock color. This is shaded precise- 
ly like that part of a pea-fowl’s feather that is 
alternately blue and green, and has probably 
grown out of the popularity of those colors last 
winter in plaid goods. Peacock color does not 
look well by gas-light, and will be worn for rich 
carriage toilettes and walking suits. The materi- 
al is the poult de soie antique, introduced a year 
ago—a softer goods than gros grain. Price $8 a 
yard, These handsome poults are also shown 
in the antique red called Sultane, so elegant for 
dinner dresses; poussiére, or dust color; and 
elderberry, a gray purple intended for street 
suits; while for evening there is a pale ashes-of- 
roses, shading toward lilac rather than pink; a 
brilliant coral color; regina, which is darker 
than mauve; and absinthe, the faintest tint of 
blue on white, a marvelously beautiful color that 
seems green by gas-light. 


WOOLENS. 


In woolen goods the Scotch plaids always 
brought out in autumn are shown. Many of 
these are small irregular chetks of white and a 
single bright color, suitable for children’s cloth- 
ing. Among self-colored goods, cashmeres, 
merinos, poplins, and yelours, a dark red shade 
called Lucifer is prominent. This Lucifer is 
not the flame color that the name suggests, but a 
deep wine color like the red of carbuncles when 
held before the light. Sultan, ruby, and ma- 
roon are very largely imported ; also, Humboldt 
purple and a bright green. For more quiet 
dresses for the street grave colors that mer- 
chants call “ cloth colors” will be used. Among 
these are drab, snuff-brown, tea color, olive, 
cinnamon color, invisible green, and blue. La- 
dies’ cloth promises to be the favorite material 
for such suits; but the same antique shades are 
shown in serges, armures, and Ottoman ve- 
lours. Empress cloth suits for the street have 
the principal parts of the dress in small figures, 
or else mottled grounds of black speckled with 
white, blue, green, or Lucifer, and a printed 
border in the two colors for trimming. 


CLOAKINGS. 


Black and white Astrakhan cloth, in imita- 
tion of the smooth wavy skins of the Russian 
lamb, is a novelty far prettier than the curly 
Astrakhans worn last winter. The pile is deep, 
and imitates admirably the glossy waves of the 
real skin. It is double width, and will probably 
be $20 a yard at retail. Among the many vari- 
eties of plush are stone-gray and maroon color 
with pile an inch deep, as soft and warm as fur. 
White plush, dotted with blue, or lavender, or 
cherry, is especially pretty for children’s wraps. 
For opera-cloaks there are white velvet cloths ; 
others are basket-woven, with checks of the silk 
thrown up on a cloth surface, or else in thick 
cords, stripes, and blocks. 


DRIVING AND BREAKFAST JACKETS. 


The fancy for white wrappings continues in 
autumim garments. In a case of cloth jackets— 
the entire importation of such garments at a 
large furnishing house—every jacket is white. 
Thick white cloth in loose ample sailor jackets, 
and basques fitting the figure easily, are the two 
styles for driving jackets. A lighter material 
like flannel is used for breakfast sacques. Hand- 
somest of all is a driving jacket of creamy white 
cloth cut in scallops and corded with Lucifer 
satin. The bodice fits the figure easily, and is 
finished by a round basque a quarter of a yard 
deep, sewed on at the belt. Turned-over collar 
and coat-sleeves. Price $15. A second is a 
double-breasted sailor jacket trimmed with a 
double row of sharp vandykes also bound with 
Lucifersatin. $15. A third of the same shape 
and price is trimmed with a notched band of 
black velvet, with embroidery in bright colors on 
the velvet. Gold-colored cord stitched on in a 
vine pattern representing the new gilt embroidery 
trims a fourth. A fringe of pear-shaped pend- 
ants, alternately gold and white, edges the gar- 
ment. <A yachting jacket has navy blue braid 
fastened on with white chain-stitehing. A stand- 
ing collar of notched blue and white cloth trims 
the neck. Dead gilt buttons in front. 

Plainer jackets for the house are faced with 
an inch-wide band of scarlet cloth, the notched 
edge showing below the jacket for trimming. 





Another is trimmed with purple fluted ribbon. 
Price $7 50. 
EMBROIDERY. 


The English open-work embroidery, so much 
used abroad, begins to appear here. Muslin pet- 


ticoats have a cluster of tucks above a hem, and 
a broad band of embroidery, not inserted, but 
done on the skirt. It is usually in large eyelet- 
holes done in button-hole stitch, with a few sprigs 
of thick work among them. These are worn 
with open-skirted morning dresses, Price $7 50 
to $10. 
FALL BONNETS. 


Of fall bonnets we can only speak by hearsay, 
as the bonnets themselves are in the Custom- 
house. They are still worn very far forward, 
and with prominent coronets. The rumor is 
that the importations will show an increase in 
size, how much or how little the future must tell. 
As chatelaine braids falling low on the neck have 
entirely superseded high chignons in Paris, the 
bonnet must be increased in depth to meet the 
braids. Strings of gros grain ribbon tying un- 
der the chin will be revived. Lace scarfs, begin- 
ning on the left side, pass under the chin and are 
caught up again on the right, from whence falls 
¢ long streamer, which is sometimes used as a 
vedi. Many fur hats will be worn in the winter. 

For information received we are indebted, for 
dress-making, to Mesdames Diepen; VirFo- 
LeT; and Hugerstet: and for importations of 
new goods to Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
Lorp & Tartor; James M‘Creery & Co. ; 
and BaLiarp, Hauer, & Co. 











PERSONAL. 


Mr. CLARENCE SEWARD has purchased the 
fine portrait of the late James T. Brapy, painted 
by Mrs, JosepH Ames, of Boston. Mrs, A. is a 
genius. Her busts of LincoLn and GRanT are 
very fine; and this winter she is to give dra- 
matic readings, for which her voice, of remarka- 
ble compass, pliability, and sweetness, and her 
womanly presence, peculiarly qualify her. 

—Dr. Oseoon, who’s “ osgood” authority on 
such matters as one could wish, says that in 
France fruit, this season, is far more abundant 
than with us, and at prices next to nothing: 
splendid cherries at 4 cents a quart. The Doe- 
tor wrote before peaches began to come in; also 
potatoes, which are cheaper now than at any 
time during the last ten years. 

—HARRIET MARTINEAU, who has just entered 
her sixty-ninth year, now suffers so much from 
heart disease that she sees no one. Her “ His- 
torical Sketches’’ will probably be her last book. 
She has given up writing for the press altogether, 
but takes a vivid interest in all that is going on 
in the world of thought and action. 

—Hon. Jupau P. Bensamin, formerly of the 
Confederate Cabinet, has accomplished the un- 
precedented feat, of being made Queen’s Coun- 
sel after having been but two years at the Brit- 
ish bar. Aside from making him senior counsel 
in whatever cases he may be employed, it gives 
him high position in the profession. 

—Doetor OLIvER WENDELL Homes must 
have had in mind precisely some such hot day 
as we had in July when he wrote, ‘“‘ Then it is 
that one would like to imitate the mode of life 
of the native at Sierra Leone, as somebody has 
described it: stroll into the market in natural 
costume, buy a water-melon for a half-penny, 
split it, and scoop out the middle, sit down 4 
one half of the empty rind, clap the other on 
one’s head, and feast upon the pulp.” 

—The Rev. PxIiirps ‘Brooks, the cleverest 
Episcopal preacher of Philadelphia, and withal 
a gentleman of fortune, has accepted a call to 
the rectorship of Trinity Church, Boston—the 
cathedral church of that city. 

—General SHERIDAN has been made an LL.D. 
by the University of Vermont, and it is under- 
stood that in gory circles he will henceforth be 
addressed as Doctor SHERIDAN. The ‘““Doctor”’ 
can be consulted at the usual hours in reference 
to taking off legs, arms, heads, or any blood- 
thirsty matter, in which he has had more than 
the usual practice. 

—The old fellows rather showed off, one or 
two Sundays ago, at a meeting-house in Boston. 
Mr. ALPHEUS CHAPIN, now eighty-two years old, 
father of the Rev. Dr. CHaprn, recently had a fall 
which lamed him, so that he goes up and down 
stairs with difficulty. He was aided out of the 
meeting-house by Father CLEVELAND, who is 
ninety-eight, and another spry veteran, who is 
a hundred. A regular Boston notion, got up as 
an advertisement for creed and climate. 

—Mr. Georce W. Wricut is the gentleman 
who owns the ground at Duxbury where the 
new ocean cable is landed, and who can, of 
course, go out any fine evening and listen to 
the wire-talk going on between the rows of corn 
and cabbage growing in his garden. At the en- 
tertainment given by him to celebrate the land- 
ing Dr. O. W. Hotmegs contributed the follow- 
ing sentiment: ‘Our friends from the Old 
World, who ‘drag at each remove a lengthen- 
ing chain.” They come to us crying ‘ De pro- 
Sundis! and we answer, ‘ Sursum corda [” 

—Sir Henry Houianp is again coming to this 
country, accompanied by his second son, the 
Rey. Mr. Hottanp. He will leave on the 2th 
inst., and after a brief visit to Mr. W. H. Asprn- 
WALL, at his country seat, will make an extend- 
ed Western excusion in company with Mr. WILL- 
14M M. Evarts. 

—Lovis NAPOLEON, as a means of strengthen- 
ing the waning attachment of the French people 
to the Imperial dynasty, decided that the cen- 
tenary of Napo.eon I. (August 15) should be 
celebrated at Paris by fétes that should eclipse 
any thing of the kind ever witnessed in that 
capital. It seems to be definitely settled that 
the Empress will come to Saratoga next year. 

—RoBERT COLLYER, who is now commonly 
a of as the most effective pulpit orator in 
the West, was twenty-five years ago a journey- 
man in the little blacksmith-shop at Ilkley, En- 
gland, a Methodist, and omer a local 

reacher. He came here in 1850, became a 
nitarian, and since then has expounded to the 
_— unrighteous of Chicago. 

—Rey. Epwarp Everett Haz, nephew as 
well as namesake of Epwarp EveErzr?, is one 
of the eccentric notabilities of Boston. As a 
preacher he is rather uneven; preaching is not 





the t thing with him. He th about do- 
ing kind services for poor students, struggling 
artists, and cultivated women searching for em- 
SS Very careless of apparel. Always 
self-poised, unconscious of himself, eager fot 
the happiness and welfare of others. Is gener- 
ally known and called ‘Father Hale,’’ and all 
sorts and conditions of men go to hear him. 

—Miss Mary C. Putnam, danghter of our 
brother publisher, Gro. P. Purnam, is the first, 
and, with one exception, the only woman ever 
admitted to the privileges of the Ecole de Medi- 
cine, Paris. Miss Garrett, of London, was the 
second, 

—The Queen of England is awakening fresh 
interest in herself. Notwithstanding an occa- 
sional fling at her in the papers, she i perfectly 
idolized by the people, mixing among them 
familiarly, patting the heads of the children, en- 
tering the cottages, sitting down at their din- 
ner-tables, and partaking a bit of food, but nevet 
losing = of that graceful dignity which is one 
of her characteristics. Unlike her cousin of 
France she is very domestic, a good housekeep- 
er, very frugal, and never surrounded by a bevy 
of trifling butterflies, who live only for display 
and dissipation. 

—The largest sum per annum ever realized by 
MALIBRAN and BrawaM, in their palmiest days 
as singers, was about $35,000. Patri and Nizs- 
SON each receive nearly, if not quite, quadruple 
that amount, and the public do not get enough 
of them at that. 

—Mr. Joun BIGELOW has been an active jour- 
nalist for thirty years, although not yet fifty- 
three. He commenced as a writer of literary 
items and book-notices in the Plebeian, which 
was then published just opposite the present of- 
fice of the Times. Mr. Raymonp had at that 
time just graduated from college, and GREELEY 
was becoming known through the spirited col- 
umns of the Cabin, the most successful cam- 

gn sheet ever published. Of the editorial 
oree then in existence, but three, besides Mr. 
BIGELOW, remain, These are BENNETT, GREE- 
LeY,and Bryan?. A large number of once prom- 
ising journals have since perished—the Union, 
the Star, the Despatch, the Whig, the 
Plebeian, the Roughhewer, the Mirror, the New 
Fra ; while such editors as Park BENJAMIN, N. 
P. Wiis, Henry J. Raymonp, Davip Hat, 
Morpecal M. Noau, and Gerarp HaLiocKk 
have gone to the grave. Six years of Mr. Bier- 
Low’s life were passed in diplomatic service at 
the court of France, which is a longer foreign 
experience than any of our editors have had 
since the days of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

—With the possible exception of Wm. B. As- 
tor, Commodore VANDERBILT is probably the 
richest man on this continent. He is the owner 
of a majority of the stock of the New York Cen- 
tral, Hudson River, Harlem, Michigan Southern, 
and Lake Shore railroads, and ‘will probably 
probate at about $100,000,000. 

—One of Commodore VaNDERBILT’s daugh- 
ters has taught her daughter to mend stockings, 
““ because,”’ as she remarked to a lady friend who 
was not much in the mending way, “there is no 
ae what a woman may be called upon to do 
in this country, or what fate awaited her, and 
she believed in instructing them in useful arts as 
Egy for any reverse that might over- 

e them.” 


—M. Victorten Sarpov and a friend called 
on Henri Rocuerort the other day at his plain 
little cottage in Brussels—plain enough in ex- 
terior, but within exhibiting traces of a love of 
art, books, etc. One of the party said, ‘You 
must have realized enormous profits from La 
Lanterne.”” ‘‘Certainly,” replied RocHEFoRT. 
“From May 1868 to May 1869 I received one 
hundred and sixty thousand francs per month, 
and I get still some eighty thousand francs 
a month.”’ “So you are rich?’ ‘Just above 
not being poor. You do not comprehend the 

osition of an exile reputed wealthy. He is 

ound to assist his brothers in misfortune, not 
only of his own country, but of Switzerland, 
Italy, etc. I not only work for myself, but for 
the whole band of exiles.’’ 

—Mr. Rurvus L. Lorp, recently deceased, is 
among the “fit though few’ whose memory will 
be revered by those who may become inmates of 
St. Luke’s Hospital, he having bequeathed to 
that admirable institution five thousand dollars. 

—Lypi4 Maria CuILD is frank enough to say 
that she should have no misgivings concerning 
the speedy elevation and enlargement of char- 
acter in women if it were not for their extrava- 

nt passion for dress—a passion the gratifica- 

ion of which necessarily absorbs a great portion 
of their time and attention. The desire to look 

retty is natural, and there is nothing blamable 
n it. The invention of beautiful costume is one 
of the fine arts; and, like other pleasures of the 
eye, should receive a due share of cultivation. 
But beauty is one thing and fashion another. 
Nine times out of ten there is no beauty in a 
new fashion, and there is often positive ugliness. 

—At the recent Commencement of Burlington 
College,|Vermont, Judge Benepict, of the Unit- 
ed States District Court, Brooklyn, delivered a 
very effective address in which several interest- 
ing facts were stated of the late Hunry J. Ray- 
MOND. “His generosity,” said the Judge, ‘“‘to- 
ward those who were working upward was re- 
markable. He knew one case of a respectable 
man embarrassed in his circumstances who ap- 
plied to him to be employed to write an article, 
when Mr. RayMOnD was upon the Courier & Bn- 
quirer. No price was fixed, but, after the arti- 
cle was written, Mr. RayMonD named $40, which 
the gentleman gladly accepted. Mr. Raymonp 
gave him an order, and he was paid $60, which 
relieved him. Many similar cases might be 
named, His mind was full of projects to pro- 
mote the prosperity of his paper, and had he 
lived ten years longer, he would have made it a 
marvel of journalism. His affection for this co)- 
lege was deep, earnest, and abiding. He passed 
a whole night recently in telling a friend stories 
of his college life. He came here a poor boy, 
was obliged to take a steerage passage in order 
to get here, and died an honor to the U pita 

— The people of Exeter, New Hampshire, 
appreciate a good specimen of schoolma’am. 

hey give the principal of Robinson Female 
Seminary $3500 a year, besides a house to live 
in. The house cost them $9500. 

—The Empress Evecentm has met with a re- 
buff from a man of little pills. She wanted a 
homeopathic physician, and wished him to come 
up the back-stairs, to spare the feelings of the 
regular allopath. The “similia similibus” man 


flatly refused the private ascent, to the infinite 
amazement of her Majesty. 
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DRESS-MAKING. 


7‘OR the convenience of our readers we have 
deemed it desirable to condense in a single 
article the various instructions on the art of 
dress-making which have appeared from time to 
time in our columns. At the same time these 
instructions are so comprehensive that they may 
be applied by any person of ordinary skill and 
ingenuity to almost every article of wearing ap- 
parel; and it is hardly necessary to dwell on the 
great economy which such knowledge will ren- 
der possible to its possessor. What we have 
done with respect to dress-mak- 
ing, we shall do for other 
branches of women’s work, such 
as knitting, netting, crochet, 
embroidery, etc., and shall, 
from time to time, publish com- 
pendiums of these useful arts, 
condensing the general outlines 
of each in a single paper. 

The mosi important part is 
the measurement, which must 
be made very exact, in order to 
make the pattern fit well. The 
patterns which have been given 
in the Bazar have been of one 
form, and, of course, could not 
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Width of Bust. 

Width under the _ 
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Length of Waist. 
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seam from the top of the sleeve to the wrist (see 
Fig. 1). For the skirt measure the length on 
the front, back, and sides. ' For a tight paletot 
or jacket take the measurement in the same 
manner as for a dress waist, except that all the 
measures must be somewhat wider. For the 
lengths measure-in the same manner as for the 
dress waist. For a sack paletot measure only 
the back and bust widths and the length of the 
shoulder. 


Il. Increastne on Diwrnisurne THE Pat- 
TERN.—([See Fig. 3.] 

Having obtained the measures, 
compare them with the pattern to 
be used by laying them on as shown 
by Figs. 1-3. If the pattern does 
not correspond to the measurement, 
it must be increased or diminished 
in the manner shown by the illus- 
trations. The contour (=—__) 
on the illustration shows the con- 
tour of the pattern given; the light 
straight line ( ) shows at 
what points and in what proportion 
it must be enlarged ; while the dot- 
ted line (.-.--..+-+-++ ) shows at what 
points and in what proportion it 
must be diminished. Shorten or 
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Fig. 1.—Takinc THE Measure.—FRront. 


fit every body., In order to make these patterns 
useful to all of our subscribers, the measurement 
must be taken from the following rules, and it 
must be decided before cutting the pattern 
whether it need to be enlarged or diminished. 
By enlarging or decreasing the pattern in the 
manner shown below, the size is changed but 
the form remains the same, by which means a 
perfect fit of waist will be insured. 

For convenience we make use of the following 
subdivisions : 

Ist. Taking the measure, 





2d. Instructions for increasing or diminishing 
the size of the pattern. 
Bd. Outting. 
4th. Making the waist and skirt: 
a, Manner of sewing up the seams. 
6b, Manner of working button-holes: 
c. Instrnctions for covering buttons, 
d, The sewing in of whalebones, and 
method of sewing on buttons, 
hooks and eyes, loops for hang- 
ing up dresses, etc. 
Sth. Manner of making different trim- 
mings for dresses, paletots, etc. 
6th. Two methods of looping up dresses, 
7th. Manner of arranging pocket slits in 
vests, jacke ts, etc. 
Sth. Manner of sewing different seams in 
heavy woolen material. 
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lengthen the sleeve on the upper and under 
edges so that the elbow shall remain in the proper 
position ; it must also be observed that the up- 
per edge of the slegve should be about three- 
fourths of an inch wider than the arm-hole, and 
should be held in when sewing in the sleeve. 
If it is still wider, lay a little pleat in the under 
side. ‘The patterns for jackets, paletots, man- 
tillas, ete., may be enlarged or diminished in 
the same manner. 


Ill. Currive.—{See Figs. 3 and 4.] 
For a waist cut first the linings of fine muslin 






Width across the Back. f 





I. Taxine THE Measure.—[See Figs. 
1 and 2.} 

For this important preliminary to cutting 
the dress the tape-measure is laid on the 
waist in the manner shown by Figs. 1 and 
2, and the measurement noted; in the { 
widths, however, only half the measure- 
ment mast be allowed. Beginning with the 
most important measurement, ‘the width 
under the arms, lay the tape-measure across 
the back, run it under the arms, and join 
the ends in the middle of the front, letting 
it lie vather loose all the time. 

In taking the under measure round the 
lower part of the waist, lay the tape-meas- 
ure around so as to fit, and then take off 
from half an inch to an inch if it be desired 
to make it tighter. The length of the waist 
is measured from under the arm. For the 
width across the bust measure from one 
arm to the other, as shown by Fig. 1; the 
measure must lie loosely. 

The taking of the measure for the length 
and width of the back, as well as for the 
length of the shoulder seams, is done in the 
manner shown by Fig. 2. ‘Take the length 
of the sleeve by measuring along the inside 
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Size around the Waist. 











or drilling; in doing this double the material at 
half its width, and fasten the patterns with pins 
smoothly on the material; the back, which is 
alwayscut in one piece for a dress fastening in 
front, is laid along the middle on the straight 
edge of the material, which is folded over. Al- 
low an inch on both fronts for the hems. Along 
the contours of the patterns stick a coarse needle 
through the material, so as to mark them with a 
row of holes, after which cut the waist, allowing 
three-quarters of an inch for the seams and a 
quarter of an inch on the neck and waist. Then 
take up the darts which were marked on the 
patterns. If small pleats are desig- 
nated on the fronts and back, take 
these up next, set along the middle of 
the under part of the back a piece of 
linen tape four inches long and two- 
fifths of an inch wide, and #ew together 
the pieces along the dotted contours, 
and according to the corresponding fig- 
ures on the pattern. Now try on the 
waist, and make what alterations may 
seem necessary, which is easily done by 
taking up or letting out the seams, as 
the waist must be put on wrong side . 
out. ‘The position of the seams must 
now be carefully marked, and the darts 
taken higher or lower, according as the 





Length of Shoulder. ——~ 


















twenty inches longer (accordipg as the length is 
desired) tlian the*breadths at the side. In fig- 
ured materials care must be taken that the fig- 
ures shall run the same way in all the breadths. 


IV. Maxine tHe Waist anp Sxirt.—[See 
Figs. 5-8.] 

Manner of sewing up Seams; working Button-holes; 
covering Buttons; sewing in Whalebones; an 
sewing on Buttons, Hooks and Eyes, and Loops for 
hanging up Dresses, etc. 

If the waist is to be buttoned, hem the fronts 
an inch wide before sewing the parts together ; 
_ work the button-holes 

on the right front, and 

sew the buttons on the 
left. Fig. 10 shows the 
manner of working the 
button-holes. ‘First 
run a thread around 
the edge of each, after 
which cut the button- 
-hole, and work the 
edges loosely with over- 
cast stitches. Work the 
button-hole by bring- 
ing the needle through 
close above the threads 
in the manner shown 
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Fig. 2.—Takine THe Measure.—Bacx. 


arm or shoulder requires. ‘Then rip the pieces 
apart again, take out the darts, and baste the 
lining carefully on the outside, which must be 
cut exactly to correspond to the lining. Fig. 4 
gives the requisite instructions for cutting a gored 
skirt; the straight lines ( ) indicate 
the straight edge of the material, and give half 
the front arid back breadths ; the lines which con- 
sist of short dashes (-——--—— ) give the sloping 
of the breadths on the upper and under edges 
and sides. Make the Jength of the skirt from 
the measurements already taken. For a trail- 
ing skirt cut the back breadths from eight to 
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Fig. 3.—ENLARGING AND DIMINISHING THE PATTERN AND LAYING ON THE TAPE MEASURE. 


by the illustration, then winding the thread again 
around the needle, etc. The ends are worked 
in the same manner, but not until both sides are 
completed. Figs. 11 and 12 show the manner 
of sewing on buttons. As will be seen they are 
sewed only in the middle of the under part. 
Lay the button on the designated place, and sew 
it on from the under side with coarse thread. 
Then run the needle out on the right side, wind 
the stitches six or eight times with the thread, 
and fasten the thread: on the under side. Fig. 
11 shows the button sewed fast on the material, 
and Fig. 12 shows the material from the under 
side; the stitches must take up as little 
space as possible so as not to stretch the 
button-hole apart. Instead of buttons and 
button-holes, the waist may be fastened by 
means of hooks and eyes. Sew the eyes to 
an under sirip (made of outside and lining) 
in the manner shown by Fig. 8, and stitch 
the strip on the left front in such a manner 
as to cover the place where the eye was set 
on. Sew the hooks on the hem of the right 
front in the manner shown by Fig. 8; in 
doing which fasten both layers of the lining, 
but leave the outside material alone. Then 
hem down the outside, and run the points 
of the hooks through it. Low-necked waists 
are of late fastened again behind, in which 
case the backs are arranged for a‘ cord. 
For doing this turn down the outside ma- 
terial an inch and a half on the under side, 
and prepare the double material far two 
round slender whalebones, as shown by 
Fig. 9. ‘Then work the intervening space 
with eyelets, after which run in the whale- 
bones. Run holes in the ends of the whale- 
Gones and fasten them carefully to the lining 
of the waist. ‘Take up the darts, and back- 
stitch together the different parts. Having 
joined the pieces of the waist, run, about 
two-fifths of an inch from the seam, the 
back edge of the seam of the side pieces 
and the back edge of the seam of the fronts, 
taking care not to put the needle through 
the outside material; the other sides of the 
seams must previously have heen cut away 
to the width of two-fifths of an inch (see 
Fig. 6). In the space thus formed, and in 
the spaces which must be made in like man- 
ner in the darts, and also in that formed by 
the tape on the back, run in whalebones, 
which must be furnished with holes at the 
ends, and carefully fastened in the manner 
shown by Fig. 7. The stitches, however, 
must not show on the right side. Fig. 5, 


which gives the wrong side of a waist, the 
shoulder seams of which are not yet sewed 
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up, shows distinctly how far the whalebones must reach. The dotted lines 
on the shoulders show the lines for the shoulder seams. ‘The neck and 
bottom of the waist are corded. The cord is either run in a bias strip of 
the materia! an inch wide, or in silk which corresponds 
to it; Fig. 13 shows how this is done, Sew this cord 
on the right side of the waist, backstitching close to 
the cord in such a manner that the edge 
of the cording extends about two-fifths of 
an inch beyond the edge of the waist (see 
Fig. 13); this is then hemmed down on the 
wrong side, as shown by Fig. 14, so that 
the cord forms the edge of the waist, and 
the stitches are not visible on the right 
side. Cord the arm-hole around the dot- 
ted line shown on Fig. 5 with a cord, the 
edge of which must lie along the edge of 
the material of the waist, and the ends of 
which must extend about a quarter of an 
inch over each other on the side seam of 
the waist. Having sewed in the sleeve, 
overcast the seams of the arm-hole. Final- 
ly, finish the waist with 
loops for hanging up the 
dress, which are sewed 
on the arm-holes. ‘The 
breadths of the skirt are 
either backstitched to- 
gether and the seams 
overcast, or joined with 
adouble seam. In 
sewing a bias and 
straight edge to- 
gether the bias edge 
must lie above, In 





























material is drawn into close gathers after a little wadding has been laid on 
the upper surface. Then sew a cross of thread on the under side in the 
manner shown by Fig. 24. Through this cross the needle must be run 
when sewing on a button. A crochet cover may be put 
on by reference to Figs. 11, 25, and 26. Fig. 11 shows 
a button the cover of which is crocheted of black silk 
and sewed on a foundation covered with cloth. 
We especially call attention to the manner of 
crocheting, which presents a very elegant ap- 
pearance. It consists of slip stitches, which 
are not worked as ordinarily, from right to 
left, but from /eft to right, in a sort of coiled 
design ; this stitch is particularly to be ree- 
ommended for passementerie. For making 
this cover wind a mesh an inch in diameter 
seven or eight times with the silk thread, 
draw the threads off, and crochet them over 
closely witli single crochet so as to form a 
firm ring. ‘Then take the needle out of the 
work, turn the work, and crochet on the un- 
der side slip stitches from left to right, always 
putting the needle in the forward vein of the 
stitch, as shown by 
Fig. 26. In the fol- 
lowing rounds al- 
ways put the needle 
through the back 
vein of a stitch. 
Work altogether 
seven rounds with- 
out widening or 
narrowing. Now 
stretch the cover 
over the button in 


Fig. 5.—Wrone Sine or Hic 
Waist. 




















Fig. 8.—Sewine on or Hook anv Eye. 













Fig. 7.—FasTENING OF WHALEBONE. 
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silk stuffs, which are generally very firmly woven, it is advisable \ \ such a manner that the under part of the work comes outside. 
to cut little slits in the selvedge three or four inches apart in or- \ \ The centre of the button is covered with a jet bead. In this 
der to prevent the seams from drawing. ‘The slit of the skirt is 2) |2_ \ manner covers may be worked at pleasure for any shape of 
about fourteen inches long, and is left open on the left side. The ~~~ ~~ | ~-~->~--------.. be button. 
slit for the pocket is on the right side between the front and side ° Car Reataaer 16 For hanging up paletots, jackets, etc., sew on a loop pre- 
breadths. Having sewed the breadths together, face the bottom ee “ ; ‘ talk 





with a strip of foundation muslin twelve inches wide, and a piece 
of the outside material four inches wide (the muslin stiffens the 
skirt and keeps the bottom clean). Next sew the strip of the 
outside material to the foundation on the wrong side, and turn 
so that the seam lies inside (see Fig. 15) and the under edges *% 
come together. Then run this facing on the skirt, in doing 
which the right sides must come together; after which turn so 
that the seams lie inside, as shown by Fig. 16; lay the skirt on 
a table, and turn up the foundation smoothly on the inside of the 
skirt. As the skirt is-smaller above than below, the foundation 
must be sloped off at the seams and the ends joined. The foun- 
dation may also be cut in separate pieces from the skirt pattern, 
and sewed up like the skirt. In sewing on the foundation run 
the needle from right to left horizontally through the stuff, but 
work from left to right. Fig. 21 shows the wrong side of a fin- 
ished skirt, and the distance that the lining and facing reach . mI SA 
from the bottom. Bind the bottom with woolen or silk way — SEES 
which must be stitched down along the right side (see Fig. 17), . , 

and then hemmed down on the wrong side (see Fig. 18). The Fig. 20.—Szwine Hooxs axp zs ox Bowie or Sxinr. 
skirt may also be edged with cord, which must be iat He greets 

sewed on with overcast. stitches. On the left 
side of the slit set an under piece an inch and a 
half wide, hem the right side, and lay it over an 
inch on the under side; or a piece may also be 
set on the side brgadth, in which case an under 
piece is set on the back breadth, and the edge is 
not laid over on the under side. The upper edge 
of the skirt is pleated and gathered; lay each 
side breadth in a few pleats, running toward the 
front, and the front breadth may also be laid in a 
pleat on each side. ‘Then bind the skirt on the 
double material of a belt an inch wide, of the 
outside and lining, in doing which gather the 
back of the skirt from the middle to * on Fig. 
4, in the manner shown by Fig. 19. The pleats 
are again sewed together an inch from the upper 
edge. In order to make the back fuller a piece of lining twelve 
inches long, and of the requisite width, may be gathered in with 
the skirt. In sewing on the belt care must be taken to let the 
left side breadth lap two inches and a half under the back breadth, 
80 that the slit shall not be visible. The ends of the belt are pro- 
vided with hooks and eyes. In fastening the skirt first hook the 
single hook into the eye on the left end of the belt, and then the 
two hooks into the two corresponding eyes. For hanging up the 
skirt finish the back of the belt with two loops. ‘The skirt, which 


pared in the manner shown by Figs. 27 and 28. For making 
this double a strip of bias material an inch wide, and of the 
requisite length ; lay a cord along the middle, and hem the 
edges together in the manner shown by Fig. 27. Then lay 
the ends over and sew the loop on the garment in the manner 
shown by Fig. 28. 


Fig. 4.—MANNER OF CUTTING SKIRT. 


V. Manner or Maxine Triuuincs ror Dresses, 
Patetots, ETc.—[See Figs. 29-37. ] 

Besides different trimmings, Figs. 29-37 show the manner 
of binding button-holes and of sewing on button-hole strips. 

Fig. 29 shows the manner of making a double cord, which 
is now much used for edging mantillas or dresses. As shown 
by the illustration, a bias strip of the material an inch and a 
half wide is required, in which the edge cord is first sewed 
and then one close above it. The material of the garment is 
sewed on so as to cover the edges of the cord. 

Fig. 30.—This bias fold imitates a cord. It is cut of the 
requisite width and laid together, and the edges sewed in the 
manner shown by the illustration. ‘Take a few threads of the 
part of the strip lying underneath on the needle, 
and, sticking it through the upper material, take 
a stitch a fifth of an inch long. The points 
through which the needle must be put are desig- 
nated by @ and X on the illustration. 

Fig. 31 shows a section of a pleated belt. The 
illustration shows the manner of arranging. 

Figs. 32 and 33 show a closely-pleated strip of 
the material, which is bound on the under edge 
with a bias satin bindirg, and headed above with 
a satin fold. Line the pleats with foundation 
muslin in order to make them set better and more 
firmly, and stitch the under side of the pleats to- 
gether in the manner shown by Fig. 33, which 
gives the back of the trimming. 

Fig. 34 shows a bias fold of silk with a satin 
edge. First sew the bias fold on the inside with 
a narrow seam from the edge to the piece designed for the satin edge, 
after which lay the bias fold over and hem it down on the under side. 

Fig. 35.—This illustration shows the manner of sewifig on“ button- 
hole strip. Many cloaks are so fastened’ that the buttons and button- 
holes are not visible. In order to do this a button-hole strip is sewed on 
the under side. The buttons are either sewed on the left front or on a 
piece of the material set on underneath for that purpose. Make the but- 
ton-hole strip of a 












Fig. 15.—Srewine on Facine wirn Founpa- 
tion Mustin.—[See Fig. 16.] 


Fig. 9.—Sewine in WHALEBONES AND 
MAKING EYELETS IN Back or Waist. 


must not be sewed to the waist, must be furnished with several 
hooks on the inside 
of the belt, for which 
corresponding eyes 
must’ be sewed on 
the Bottom of the 
waist on the outside. 

Figures 23-26.— 
Manner of covering 
buttons with cloth 
and crochet-work. 
These buttons serve 
for dresses, paletots, 
ete. Figs. 23 and 
24 show the manner 
of covering buttons 
with cloth. Cut the 
cloth two-fifths of 
an inch larger than 
the button, and run 
a thread around the 








Fig. 16.—Szwine on Founpation Muswin Facrne. 


piece of silk double 
and lined with some 
heavy material ; 
work the button- 
holes, and sew the 
strip to the cloak 
along the ends and 
theinner side. The 
front edge is left 
loose ; but the strip 
is fastened with a 
band between each 
button-hole. The 
illustration #@shows 
the strip reduced in 
size. 

Figs. 36 and 37 
show the manner 
of binding a but- 
ton-hole. In cloaks 





[Continued on page Fig. 19.—ARRANGEMENT OF PLEATS AND 
Fig. 6.—Sewixe Seam or Waist. edge, by which the 572.] 


[See Figs. 15 and 21.] . 2. SEWING THEM ON SxiRT Bixvrxe. 
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BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; 


OR, THE 
Adventures and Misadventures of 
Robert Ainsleigh. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
I FULFILL MY PROMISE TO PHILIP HAY. 


Ir my mind had been less engaged, my spirits 
lighter, and my heart more free, I might have 
my time in London at this period very 
agreeably. My kind friend, Mr. Watts, had 
charged me with letters for friends of his in 
town, and the Colonel had bidden me see to 
certain private matters for him; besides which 
there was some lively and kindly curiosity afloat 
among the fashionable and middle-class circles 
of society concerning the affairs of John Com- 
pany, and there were many who looked upon a 
survivor of the Black Hole, and one who had 
actually seen the monster Suraja Doulah, as a 
rare and curious personage; so that I did not 
lack acquaintances, and had invitations enough 
to fill up my time. But of the latter I availed 
myself sparingly, and with the former I con- 
sorted but little. 

My mind was so much troubled and disturbed 
that I could not rest in the satisfaction of the 
material good fortune which had befallen me; 
a constant sense of the injury which had been 
done me, and of the impossibility of laying the 
old thwarted love aside out of my memory, 
haunted me. I find it easy to recall the feel- 
ings, the motives, the impulses of that time, but 
not the things which filled up my days and 
hours. I know that I can not always have been 
occupied with my thoughts of Dora, with my 

lans for the detection and discomfiture of Sir 
Everard, with my brooding over the past; and 
yet, in retrospect, it seems to me that it must 
have been so, so little besides do I remember with 
reality or vividness. Some of the pleasantest 
associations of that period of my life were mainly 
attributable to my residence in the Temple. In 
the society of that gentlest and most genial, 
frankest and most unsuspecting of natures, 
purest, brightest, and most versatile among the 
many men of genius with whom it has been my 
good fortune to meet, my dear friend Oliver 
Goldsmith, I passed many pleasant hours, al- 
ways admiring his sweet temper and kindness 
of heart, and finding his very weaknesses charm- 
ing, in a greater degree than the more disci- 
plined and elevated characters of the famous 
men who were his companions, and who patron- 
ized him too much for my taste. There is Mr. 
Garrick, for instance, who hath of his genius and 
his worth no more ardent admirer than I am; 
yet sure his great insight, which made him so 
accomplished a personator of character and fash- 
jon, did not serve him truly in the case of Oli- 
ver. ‘The truth is, I had an almost foolish fond- 
ness for the man, who seemed, for simplicity and 
kindly belief in every thing that was good, a 
child among men ; and his untimely death stands 
out prominently in my registry of sorrows, Not 
even to him, however, did I speak of the mat- 
ters which filled my heart; for among his good 
gifts reticence was not, and the mode of the time 
was not delicate as regarded the handling of 
women’s names. I heard enough of Sir Ever- 
ard Lestrange and his manner of life to know 
that if it were noised abroad that any man in the 
town regarded his lady with more than common 
admiration and tenderness, it would speedily be 
said that she was consoled for the flagrant infi- 
delities of her husband, the which she was re- 
ported to bear with a tranquil and unconscious- 
seeming pride, which it was difficult for me to pic- 
ture in the timid and girlish Dora. But I had 
never seen the school in which women of fash- 
jon were trained, and its ways were strange to 
me. So I kept her name unspoken, and no one 
but Margery in all London—no one but the 
player-woman, as I heard her contemptuously 
styled—knew that Lady Lestrange was any thing 
to me. 

I had not yet seen her, though I frequented 
the usual resorts of the world; and each day it 
seemed to me that I must meet her somewhere. 
But my foster-sister explained how it was that 
I did not. Lady Lestrange was ill, had taken 
cold on her way to town, and had kept her room 
since then. I sent to inquire for her frequently, 
bat not in my own name. It was easy and 
harmless to use the names of the people whom 
I met dajly, and who all knew Lady Lestrange. 
She was not seriously ailing, and Dr. James had 
no anxiety about her. I contrived to hear his 
opinion from himself, for just then Goldsmith 
fell ill, and @he doctor, visiting him, found me 
by his bedside, and, notwithstanding his pain 
and fever, there was more gossip than was rea- 
sonable. So,. being in an irresolute mood of 
mind, [ did not give Margery the word I had 

her of for some days, and in the mean 
time set about a task with some satisfaction in 
it, which, to tell the trath, I rarely found in any 


thing at that time. 
I had not been able to get the sum of poor 
Phil’s pay prize-money settled before I left 


Calcutta, but I had the matter in safe 
was ander no uneasiness about the 
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not allow his sisters 
for the little pittance which I believed 
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and seen his burial; and I had kad an 

my letter, in a few meek 
have known only som- 
bre lives write in their trouble, as though trouble 
in some sort were always familiar to them, and 








they were never unready to say to the Great Dis- 
poser of events, ‘‘ Thy will be done,” 

It was on a fine spring morning, nearing the 
richer splendor of the summer, that I rode to 
Wanstead, through the d lanes, and by the 
borders of Epping Worsst, Siiieh also had a bad 
name as a resort of highwaymen and footpads, 
carrying in my mind a vision of the sterile plains, 
the wearisome roads, and the, cloudless pitiless 
skies of Bengal, and felt thag I had never — 
really understood all the beauties of the English 
fields and hedgerows, I think sach quiet and 
rich lovelingss of nature makes a light heart light- 
@, and heavy one to bear its burden.” 

It was yet some time before noon when I 
came to a village inn, on a green where four 
roads met, and there were many ancient trees 
with wide-spreading arms and profuse foliage ; 
and here I put my horse up, and learned of the 
hostler that the path to the right would bring me 
to my destination. I found within some hun- 
dreds of yards a row of small cottages, with 
overhanging roofs and little pointed windows, 
with twisted chimneys, and rough fronts crossed 
with beams of black painted wood, which had a 
sort of resemblance to the warrener’s lodge at 
Hauteville, but lacked its substantial, comforta- 
ble air. A low paling, over which sweet-briers 
and woodbine grew, divided the cottages from 
the road. I turned in at one of the small gates 
at random, seeing a woman’s bending figure at 
a window, the hands moving rapidly about some 
bright-colored stuff, and knocked at the door. 

A tall thin wan-faced but far from ill-looking 
woman answered my summons. She was plain- 
ly dressed in. black, and had exactly the sombre 
and subdued Jook which I had associated in my 
mind with Philip Hay’s sister. And Philip Hay’s 
sister she proved to be. 

** Please to walk in, Sir,” she said. 
is the place you are seeking. 
Hay.” 

I crossed the narrow passage at her bidding, 
and entered a small parlor, very barely furnished, 
but clean and neat. The space was still more 
restricted by a large frame, of the kind in which 
I had often seen women’s needle-work, embroid- 
ery or otherwise, contained, and which was oc- 
eupied by a piece of red satin. Several threads 
depended from the frame, and the satin was 
traversed by rows of stitching forming diamond 
shapes, which kind of pattern I had heard called 
*** quilting,” and had remarked to be very mo- 
dish. ‘This lumbering object explained the 
movements of the hands I had seen in the win- 
dow. ‘There was no one in the room, which had 
a trim and solitary appearance. 

‘**T dare say you divine who I am,” I began, 
‘* but I had better introduce myself. I am Rob- 
ert Ainsleigh.” 

**T thought so, Sir, Please to be seated. 
You are very welcome, and this visit is another 
kindness added to your letter.” 

Her manner was plain, simple, but unembar- 
rassed, and she had the unmistakable appear- 
ance of perfect worth and respectability. Poor 
Philip’s erratic ways and desultory morals had 
not extended to his sister—that was evident. 
But he had spoken of two sisters, Where was 
the other? 

**You were very good to my brother, Mr. 
Ainsleigh, and it has consoled me much to know 
that he had so true a friend with him at his 
last hour. But, indeed, Philip was one to win 
friends.” 

I was not absolutely without experience of 
the extraordinary credulity of women, and their 
tendency to believe all that is good of their male 
belongings, even against the evidence of their 
own personal experience; but this was quite an 
astonishing instance of that amiable feminine 
trait. No doubt this good hard-working se- 
cluded woman entertained altogether ideal no- 
tions concerning her brother. So much the bet- 
ter; I certainly would not dispel the illusion. 
But, remembering the ill deeds he had done in 
my regard, it seemed a strange and cynical turn 
of fate that his sister should be pouring eulo- 
gium upon him, and bitter regrets for his loss, 
into my ear. Nevertheless, there was a great 
deal which I could say, without any straining of 
the truth, for Philip’s memory, and in his praise ; 
and I said it; noting curiously how his sister's 
pale face got a tinge of red upon it, and how the 
whole frame of the commonplace woman, who 
had lived so far remote from stirring scenes and 
great interests, quivered with excitement. I 
softened the horrors of the Black Hole, while I 
spoke of Philip's bravery and endurance; and 
the tears with which Lettice Hay heard the story 
of the fight in which Philip fell had pride as well 
as sorrow for their source. Then 1 approached 
the subject of his last request to me, and re- 
peated the words he had spoken. She heard 
me to the end, and replied : 

** My brother was always careful for his sis- 
ters, Mr. Ainsleigh, and compassionate to all 
women. He had not much pity for men; he 
was used to say, they could always help them- 
selves and get through the world somehow, let 
it be ever such rough and hard work; but the 
poor women were not meant to provide for them- 
selves, and helpless. I don’t quite think that. 
I have had to help myself—only myself, of late 
—and I have done it somehow.” 

**Only yourself,” I repeated; ‘‘ Philip spoke 
of his sisters.” 

**Yes,” she answered, ‘‘ and he thought he 
was spegeing correctly ; but before that day, Bet- 


© This 
I am Lettice 


ty had Been taken away from this present evil 
world, My sister has been dead these eighteen 
months.” 


It struck me then as strange that this woman, 
who had let me see plain enough how much she 
lamented her brother, whose life and death had 
been in places so far removed from her, was 
quite calm and cheérful in her reference to her 
sister, who had left her solitary. But I have 





noticed since, among women of this sombre type, 





that they accept the death of women as the best 
thing that can happen, expecting nothing good 
for them from life, and holding that all the world’s 
prizes fall naturally and of right to men, without 
their dreaming of disputing the justice of such 
an allotment. 

*¢ And you are quite alone here ?” I said. 

‘*Yes, I am quite alone.” 

‘* Your brother charged me to deliver to you 
the sum due to him in pay and prize-money, and 
I have come here to-day prepared to do so.” 

Lettice Hay looked at the small packet, in 
which were notes for one hundred and fifty 
pounds, with anxiety, which I detected. 

“‘T fear the delay in sending you this money 
has been inconvenient,” I said. 

‘* No, not quite that. My sister’s illness, being 
the wasting sickness, put me to many charges, 
more than our general way of life, and the doc- 
tor’s bills and her burial-fees were heavy for me. 
I am trying to get out of debt, and shall soon 
succeed, no doubt; but it is not easy to do so, 
and live.” : 

There was no tone of undignified complaint 
in the way she said this, only the free statement 
one would make to a person proved to be trust- 
worthy and well-disposed. wondered how it 
was that Philip Hay’s sister lived; so, putting 
my question on the score of being in a manner 
her brother’s executor, I made bold to ask her. 
She replied without any embarrassment, point- 
ing to the work-frame : 

“*T live by my needle. It is not such-a poor 
trade as a gentleman like you may suppose; and 
I have constant employment, for which, at the 
beginning, I was indebted to Philip. He spoke 
for me to Madame Adolphine years ago, and I 
have worked at the quilting for her ever since, 
and been recommended to others. You don’t 
know what I mean, perhaps, Mr. Ainsleigh—it 
is the kind of work put upon the satin and silk 
petticoats which are the mode.” 

‘*That is a petticoat upon the frame ?—a rich 
court petticoat, I should suppose. But how did 
Philip happen to have the ear of a fashionable 
milliner like this Madame Adolphine ?” 

‘* She was not a fashionable milliner then, but 
own woman to a young lady of great fortune, 
who married Philip’s patron, Mr. Lestrange. I 
believe he is Sir Everard now, and the young 
lady is Lady Lestrange ; but I still work for her, 
though Madame Adolphine has been for a long 
time in a large way of business. That petticoat 
is for Lady Lesgrange.” 

I touched the soft shining satin with my hand 
—I would have given much to be alone, that I 
might have touched it with my lips. What a 
fool I was! ay indeed, but at least wise enough 
to know it. 

**T knew Lady Lestrange formerly,” I said, 
‘*and remerffber to have seen this Adolphine, 
her waiting-woman. Where is her shop?” 

‘It is not a shop, Sir—she is too modish for~ 
that ; she has show-rooms iu Bond Street, and I 
have been told the fine ladies go there in crowds 
of an afternoon, to see the fashions and drink 
chocolate. I have never seen the place. Ihave 
not been in London for years; my orders and 
my matérials come to me by the carrier.” 

** You do not know Lady Lestrange by sight, 
I suppose ?” 

**No, I have never seen her; but folks say 
she is a beauty and a toast, and very good and 
charitable. Philip often spoke of her in old 
times.” 

**Ts this Madame Adolphine the only person 
who employs you ?” 

**No, I have some custom besides, and do a 
good deal for Mrs. Winbolt, of Long-acre. I 
had the quilting of a petticoat for the Princess 
of Wales last week.” 

**T know Mrs. Winbolt ; she was employed by 
my old friend and protector, Lady Barbara Le- 
strange, of whom Philip has doubtless spoken to 

ou.” 
. Nothing more of any note passed during our 
interview, and I quitted the cottage, carrying 
with me a curiously ingenious lavender-ball, 
shaped like a pouncet-box, of her own making, 
with which Lettice Hay presented me, to be laid 
among my shirts and ruffles. So I left her to 
her quiet, industrious life, resolving to befriend 
her to the utmost of my power, and, when my 
leave should have expired, to make some small 
provision, before returning to Bengal, for the fu- 
ture of my enemy’s, my friend’s, sister, almost 
the only person living who had any claim on me. 

It was late in the afternoon when I reached 
town, and having put up my horse, I sauntered 
through Bond Street, looking for the show-rooms 
of Madame Adolphine. I was not long in find- 
ing them, and testing the accuracy of Lettice 

Hay’s statement concerning the fashion and pop- 
ularity of this Frenchwoman; for I could hardly 
get along the pavement for the jostling of the 
chairmen carrying purchasers or the curious to 
this vanity mart; and as the door stood open I 
could see the stair crowded with ascending fig- 
ures, The unscrupulous wretch who had aided 
in working me wrong and misery was apparently 
doing a prosperous business and flourishing in, 
the world. - 

I dined and went to the play. Margery was 
superb as Belvidera, and I had the advantage of 
observing those points in his rendering of Jaffier 
on which poor Mr. Johnson fondly believed he 
had provoked the envy of Mr. Garrick. I might 
have contented myself with simply laughing at 
his pretensions had I merely known them and 
nothing beyond, for his acting was of a common- 
place kind, and his ap ce Was in no way 
remarkable; but I protest the honest passion of 
the man elevated and refined him in my eyes, so 
that I observed him with real pleasure. After 
the performance I went to the stage-door, where 
I rightly conjectured I should find him waiting 
to see . Hunter, who usually went home in 
a chair. ,.Mr. Johnson acknowledged our slight 





acquaintance by a very curt bow and a decided 





scowl; but I was determined to overcome his 
distaste to me, and accosted him, as if I had not 
noticed his reluctance, with a remark upon the 
number and appreciativeness of the audience, 
and a complimentary reference to his own act- 
ing. Mr. Johnson fell into the harmless trap, 
and we were soon walking away from the theatre 
arm in arm toward a neighboring tavern, where 
I had previously ordered supper. He would not 
stir until he had seen Mrs, Hunter; and she sa- 
Inted us graciously as she passed, directing a 
glance toward me whose pleased and grateful 
meaning I understood. 

I can not say I found Mr. Johnson a pleasant 
companion. He talked incessantly, but only on 
two subjects: the indifference of the world to 
true talent, as exemplified in his own obscurity, 
while mere quacks and charlatans took the town 
by storm, and won fame and fortune; and the 
charms and virtues of Mrs. Hunter. I tired of 
the former sooner than of the latter subject, but 
I hope I disguised my weariness—if I did, my 
efforts were rewarded by his beginning to talk 
about Sir Everard Lestrange. Having formally 
“hoped that I was not acquainted with that in- 
comparable villain,” but in a manner which led 
me to believe that he would not have materially 
modified his tone if I had been, he went on: 

‘*He is a traitor to every sentiment of right, 
Sir; an unscrupulous traducer, to whom nothing 
is sacred. I protest I have no such contempt 
for the poor thief who steals for his living as for 
this fine gentleman, who boasts of a woman who 
was always far above him, because she is an act- 
ress and has that to contend against in the opin- 
ion of the world, and because she has no one to 
defend her.” 

‘*Ts Sir Everard Lestrange quite sure of that ?” 

** Why, how can it be otherwise? Mrs. Hunt- 
er has no father and no brother; and though I 
would defend her with my life, and ask no better, 
more delightful task than to cram the lie down 
this man’s scoundrelly throat, I could only injure 
her by my unauthorized interference. If she 
would marry me, Mr. Ainsleigh—if she would 
marry me, and give me the right to protect, to 
defend her! If she would marry me, and break 
with all these fools and fribbles and worse, who 
surround her, and spoil her own frank gentle na- 
ture! Do you not think, Mr. Ainsleigh”—the 
change from the excited tone in which he had 
been speaking to one thoroughly commonplace 
and business-like was almost ludicrous—‘‘ she 
could not do better than marry me?” 

**That is an awkward question to answer. I 
think the lady only can be a judge in such a 
case. 


He looked at me with hostile suspicion, which 
I saw at once, and determined to turn aside. 

‘*Mrs. Hunter and I are the best friends in 
the world; we are, indeed, connections, and 
have known one another intimately from our 
childhood; but I could not press her upon such 
a point. Indeed, judging by what she has said 
to me, I think it is very unlikely that she will 
ever marry again.” 

‘* Again! then she really is a widow; she really 
was married? I always thought she had fallen 
innocently into some fellow’s power who had de- 
ceived her. It did not seem to me that she ever 
had the ease of mind of a lawful wife and a wid- 
ow in the course of nature.” 

**T assure you, Mr. Johnson,” I replied, seri- 
ously, ‘I was well acquainted with the person 
whom Mrs. Hunter married, and that he died 
of a wound received in battle in India. I was 
present at his death; and though Mrs. Hunter 
has not hitherto borne his name, I think it is 
very probable she will shortly assume it. And 
—this in particular for your private ear, Mr. 
Johnson—I have reason to think it would be 
singularly displeasing to Sir Everard Lestrange 
to hear that name, especially if he could be kept 
in ignorance of the death of the bearer of it.” 

“*Then, by G—!” he exclaimed, striking the 
table with his clenched hand, so that the glasses 
rang, “‘he shall hear it! I will take care of 
that. He shall not sneer and lie away her rep- 
utation any longer; though he is a great man 
and I am nobody, I can put a stop to his pursuit 
of her. You can prove what you tell me, Mr. 
Ainsleigh ?” 

‘** Certainly ; any one who doubts Mrs. Hunt- 
er’s marriage may be referred to me. He is 
very persevering, is he not?” 

“*Sir, it is more than perseverance, it is per- 
secution. Not content with being in the theatre 
every night, he follows her in her walks, and if 
she goes abroad in a coach he waylays her. Can 
any thing be more impertinent or cowardly? 
Surely nothing. And he glories in the inde- 
cency of his pursuit. Some time ago Jarvis, the 
box-keeper, told me that Lady Lestrange having 
places for herself and a friend, Sir Everard hired 
a box immediately over hers, and made himself 
more than ever conspicuous to all the house in 
his admiration and applause.” 

My blood boiled within me at this fresh in- 
stance of the indignity to which Dora was ex- 
posed by the worthless wretch who had won such 
a prize. I wondered whether she had any idea 
who Mrs. Hunter was; any knowledge of the 
brilliant actress’s identity with the cottage girl 
for whose fate she had felt such pity and such 
indignation directed against me. My companion 
went on talking almost unheard, while my mind 
busied itself with this conjecture; and presentl 
I thought of an association through which se | 
knowledge might have reached Lady Lestrange. 
Adolphine! That she had access to Dora I 
knew from Lettice Hay, and that she knew all 
about Margery I did not doubt. She could not 
forget the poor girl whom she had hoped to ca- 
jole and ruin, any more than her employer could 
forget me. Much as time and suffering had 
changed me, in spite of the transformation of 
the youth into the wayworn man, bronzed by 
tropical suns and aged by danger and hardship, 
I knew that, whenever the moment should come 
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when he and I should be face to face, Sir Ever- 
ard Lestrange would have no difficulty in recog- 
nizing Robert Ainsleigh. ~ 

When Mr. Johnson took his way to his lodg- 
ings, at an advanced hour of the night, he and I 
had become very friendly together. I had dis- 
armed his hostility by allaying his suspicions re- 
specting the nature of my feelings toward the 
goddess of his idolatry. This poor gentleman 
suspected every body; nothing was so impossi- 
ble to him to credit as that any man could be- 
hold Mrs. Hunter without falling in love with 
her. I believe he did not even exempt Mr. Gar- 
rick, who in truth had but a tepid liking for Mrs. 
Hunter, and who cared only, since Mrs. Woffing- 
ton’s time, for ‘‘ the divine Violetta,” as I had 
heard Mrs. Garrick called. I had not at this 
time seen that lady, but I came to know later 
how well she merited the epithet. 

On the following day, late in the afternoon, 
when the fine ladies had vacated the premises, I 
presented myself at Madame Adolphine’s show- 
rooms, and requested to see her on particular 


» business, but did not give my name. ‘The serv- 


ant showed me into a front-room, and saying 
that Madame Adolphine was engaged, but he 
would let her know presently, left me. I think 
he did not apprise his mistress that any one was 
there, for 1 heard no door opened for several 
minutes, during which I was aware of a conver- 
sation being carried on between two persons in 
the adjoining room, and making itself audible 
through the folding-doors. The voices were 
those of a man and a woman, and they were 
using the French tongue. The tones of both 
were familiar to my ear, though one had been 
unheard by me for many years, and they con- 
veyed an impression that there was dispute, not 
loud, yet fierce, and concentrated anger between 
the speakers. The following sentences reached 
me: 

“You are determined, then?” 

“Tam determined. Nothing shall induce me 
to give it up.” 

*You are foolish, Adolphine. It is a large 
sum I offer you.” 

**T am wise, on the contrary, Sir Everard, It 
is a large sum, but it would be the last, and that 
is not my bargain. I mean to have many such 
sums.” * 

“Take care. You had better not provoke 
me.” 

‘* T heed your threats not in the least, nor your 
anger. It is for metothreaten. Hush! there’s 
some one in the next room.” 

“There is no one there: you say so, because 
you want to escape this. [I tell you there is 
danger.” 

“To you, perhaps; not to me. I am safe, 
either way.” 

I waited for no more; I did not choose to en- 
counter my enemy then, until I had taken coun- 
sel with myself, and perhaps with Margery. I 
went softly down the stairs; and telliag the serv- 
ant I would call again, got out of théhouse un- 
perceived. 





OUTWITTED. 
. R. MILES MORELAND, antiquary and 
astronomer, was a misanthrope as well as 
a savant, and from being crossed in love, when 
in petticoats, had soured toward the whole world, 
and only married Mrs. Sophronisba Wise be- 
cause she was the most singular relic he had 
ever discovered. The fruit of this union was one 
child, as singularly lovely, genial, and free from 
oddities as if she had been one of the asteroids 
dropped on this mundane sphere. Her mother 
doted on her; and when she died, just as Milli- 
cent was turning sixteen, was more human and 
a of a trilobite than she had ever been in her 
ife, 

Miles had paid but little attention to his daugh- 
ter while her mother lived, devoting himself dur- 
ing her life to his books and discoveries with a 
selfishness he mistook for science, and returning 
as soon as all was over to his study and observa- 
tory; but diverging so far from his old courses 
as to keep a strict watch upon Millicent, whom 
he at once intended to enter his own course of 
life, and become a searcher of the skies and gath- 
erer of antiquities. Poor Millicent detested ev- 
ery thing that smacked of antiquity, and pre- 
ferred a walk on Broadway to the most prom- 
inent cluster in the galaxy, had a very good idea 
of what a young girl’s life ought to be, and was 
as pretty and lovable a girl as one would meet 
in a summer's day. 

At least so thought Harry Goodwillie, the 
banker’s son, and he must have had good reason 
to think so too; for he stopped one morning as 
he was passing, and threw a kiss at a certain 
window of the great, gloomy, shut-up house, and 
went on looking very happy about it. * 

But Love is proverbially blind. Milly was 
copying extracts™from an ancient volume of 
Shakspeare in her father’s study, and he was sit- 
ting in her place by the window, watching for an 
ancient cup discovered in the ruins of Hercu- 
laneum which somebody had imposed on him, 
and he expected every moment. 

So he caught the kiss, and was not so entire- 
ly fossilized as not to understand at once what 
it meant; and all the windows fronting on the 
ae were at once barred to sunlight or love- 

ght. 

“* The girl shall not make a fool of herself if 
I can help it,” said her father, in soliloquy. ‘I 
shall devote her life to science, and if I can not 
discover the elixir of life, I may at least define 
new worlds. Love—marriage—nonsense! She 
shall become a female Galileo or a Herschel.” 

Milly cried and pouted, and ended by being 
obedient. She went out only with her father, 
ar an old dragon, who was nurse and house- 
keeper, and she never so much as caught a 


ean, glimpse of Harry’s shadow. They had not got 


far enough to warrant an exchange of letters ; 


: 
* 





yet Milly thought there would be no more harm 
in his writing to her than in throwing a kiss ; 
but not a word came, and she nearly cried her 
eyes out, for she and Harry had been making 
love to each other for a year right under the 
eyes of father Moreland. 

‘*He doesn’t care for me,” thought Milly, 
‘or he would find some way to see me. Oh, 
dear, cruel Harry!” 

That afternoon an old gentleman in a dilapi- 
dated brown suit, with a pair of horn 
spectacles on his nose, plenty of snuff 
strewed over his wrinkled, variegated features, 
made her father a visit, and the two held’a long 
confab. When he was gone Mr. Moreland in- 
formed her that the old gentleman would spend 
every half-day with him to assist in his re- 
searches, 

‘* He is a wonderful man—truly wonderful,” 
said her father. ‘‘My knowledge is nothing 
compared to his—a walking encyclopedia of val- 
uable information. You will sit with us, Milli- 
cent, and try to store your mind from the wealth 
of his, and see that you treat him with that re- 
spect which his age and wisdom merit.” 

‘* Horrid old snuffy,” said Milly to herself; 
‘*he looks like a dried pry of his own an- 
tiquities. I hope I shall get a moment to my- 
self now there are two to teach me. It will be 
hard if I can not outwit them in some way.” 

The next day saw old Mr. Cleveland—for 
such was his name—seated in Mr. Moreland’s 
most capacious study chair, while at a little 
distance Miss Milly was regarding him in ob- 
stinate defiance of her father’s command to be 
respectful, for her contempt and dislike were 
plainly clear on her face. 

** Who is that silly young woman?” asked the 
antiquary, pointing a long brown forefinger at 
Milly. - 

Even Mr. Moreland looked slightly discon- 
certed for a moment; but he answered, in an 
even tone, ‘‘ That is my daughter Millicent.” 

** A very fair specimen,” said the antiquary ; 
**but light-headed, like the rest of her sex ;” 
and he held a huge pinch of snuff between his 
thumb and finger, and regarded Milly as if she 
had been preserved and labeled. 

“T hope, my dear Mr. Cleveland, with your 
valuable assistance, to make a different girl of 
her. She is rather more studious than her sex 
in general; but she wants to give up all other 
thoughts to centre her entire forces in the cause 
of science.” 

**Hum! yes!” answered the savant, absently ; 
‘* but our time is too valuable to fritter away on 
speculation ;” and he unfolded several yards of 
yellow parchment, which smelled strongly of 
must. 

Milly turned her back on Mr. Cleveland, and 
went on with her abhorred studies, when, if she 
could have had her own way, she would have 
dragged her father into the garden, and played 
hide-and-seek with him, or pelted him lovingly 
with roses. 

For a day or two the trio sat in the study, and 
worked out their separate difficulties. On the 
third morning Milly rebelled, and stood idly at 
the window of the room, tapping a ate thee § 
measure on the glass. Her father had gone to 
his observatory, and old Mr. Cleveland was por- 
ing over some dry knowledge by himself. Milly 
forgot his presence so entirely that she sighed 
aloud, and unconsciously murmured *‘ Harry.” 

‘* Darling, what is it?” said a voice at her el- 
bow. - 

She turned in both joy and alarm, but saw 
only old Mr. Cleveland. She knew then that 
she had been dreaming, and the sight of the old 
snuff-taker exasperated her. 

‘*T should think you might find a better study 
than observing silly girls,” she said, tartly. ‘‘If 
you want papa, Mr. Cleveland, he is at the top 
of the house.” 

‘*T want you,” was the answer, in a voice that 
electrified Milly ; and the next moment the brown 
wig lay at her feet, and she could see the fair 
forehead and chestnut hair of Harry Goodwillie. 

If ever there was an astonished girl she was 
one. Harry had to kiss her twice before she 
knew what had happened. 

**Oh! how could you ?” she ejaculated. ‘‘ How 
did you make yourself so horrible ?” 

Harry laughed. ‘I have a friend on the 
stage,” he said, ‘‘and I caught the trick from 
him, and love made me careful. Did you think, 
Milly, I would give you up so easy?” = * 

‘*But what will you do, now you are here? 
As soon as my father learns the truth we will be 
worse off than ever.” 

** But he won’t know; leave thattome. And 
now, darling, we can be happy in the knowledge 
that we are near each other.” 

At this moment a distant door slammed ; 
Harry replaced his wig and resumed his seat, 
while Milly took up a position with her back 
to the door, so that her father might not see the 
brightness in her face. 

After that her studies were pursued with an 
earnestness that delighted her father, who point- 
ed to her with pride, and said : 

‘* Millicent is a sensible girl; she will never 
break her heart for love of any man. I will 
prove to the world that woman is capable of as 
great mental acquirement as man.” 

Mr. Cleveland took snuff, and was lost in 
thought; then he said, in a cracked, wheezy 
tone, ‘‘Give your daughter to me, Mr. More- 
land, and let me perfect her education. It will 
be rather an encumbrance to me to have a wife ; 
but think of the immortal benefit to science such 
a union would determine.” 

Mr. Moreland rose and grasped the hand of 
his antiquarian friend. ‘‘I should never have 
thought of it—never. How shall I be grateful 
enough to you, dear Mr, Cleveland? Milly is 
only a girl, after all, and I do not fear to tell 
you that I have been in terror of some youthful 
folly of falling in love. I know there was an 





impudent youth lurking in the neighborhood of | 
the house, who dared to cast his eyes upon my 
daughter; but.I am sure she has quite forgotten 
the affair now.” 

‘Then I will press my suit,” said Mr. Cleve- 
land, in his wheeziest voice; ‘‘for I want to 
hasten to Europe in time to witness the search 
for those new discoveries at Herculaneum. Let 
there be no pomp, no display, about the affair. 
At my time of life a man has gotten over such 
follies. Perhaps the girl herself may object; 
but she will look at reason, as your daughter 
should, Mr. Moreland.” 

“*T will see to that, my dear Sir,” answered 
Mr. Moreland, confidently; and forthwith he 
went in search of Milly, who of course made 
a scene, as he expected, and finally came to 
terms, as he anticipated. 

The wedding was not long deferred. Mr. 
Cleveland was very anxious to go to Europe, 
and Mr. Moreland could see no reason why he 
should wait. Milly's trousseau was of the most 
primitive description, though her father settled 
the house and a considerable portion of money 
upon her; but he and Mr. Cleveland both ob- 
jected to fallals; so the bridal party that stood 
one morning at the railings of Grace Church 
might have belonged to a past century. Mr. 
Cleveland certainly resembled a centenarian as 
he appeared in his brown suit; and probably 
that was why a small party of spectators near 
the door seemed convulsed with merriment at 
his appearance. A number of people had strayed 
into the church, perhaps from curiosity or sym- 
pathy; for the fame of Millicent’s beauty, her 
singular education and unnatural marriage, had 
been well discussed. Even the dragon house- 
keeper, who had no more heart than a fossil, 
muttered something about ‘‘ mighty queer do- 
ings,” but whether in ban or benediction, it was 
hard to tell. 

Mr. Moreland returned to his home, and, 
strange to say, missed Millicent and Mr. Cleve- 
land so much that he could hardly see the stars 
for the mist in his eyes. Once too it crossed 
his mind that he might have done wrong in giv- 
ing her to a man old enough to be her grand- 
father; but she had not seemed really like an 
unhappy wife. He did not recover his usual 
calm tone until he received a letter and a box 
of specimens from Naples, where the couple 
were sojourning. Milly assured her father that 
she was perfectly happy, and spoke in terms of 
rapturous praise of her husband, at which her 
father decided her to be more of an enigma than 
ever. 

In six months there came a box with some 
antique pitchers and vases of real beauty and 
value, and two fine oil-paintings, one of Milly, 
the other of a very handsome young man, a friend 
of Mr. Cleveland’s, who wrote that the pictures 
were to be hung in the best parlor as companion 
pieces. Mr. Moreland was so delighted with the 
antique vases that he forgot to wonder about the 
pictures. 

At last the travelers were coming home. ‘The 
house was aired and slightly renovated for the 
occasion, and Mr. Moreland actually looked in 
the glass, and noticed the gray hairs were more 
numerous since he last saw them; and out of 
compliment to Mr. Cleveland the minister who 
officiated at the marriage and his family were 
present. It was singular what a family he had. 
Besides himself and wife was another couple 
about the same age with two grown-up young 
ladies. Mr. Moreland made a silent resolve nev- 
er to add ‘‘ and family” to an invitation again. 

At last a carriage stopped at the door, and 
Milly—bright, beaming, and beautiful—ran up 
and embraced her father, and shook hands with 
every body present in the most agreeable man- 
ner, only with sundry mysterious shakings of the 
head that were reciprocated. She had become 
a splendid woman, and was elegantly and fash- 
ionably attired. 

Mr. Cleveland looked about as usual, except 
that he wore a handsome suit of black ; his face 
was as wrinkled and he stooped as much as ever. 
Mr. Moreland had once or twice looked at the 
handsome picture that hung by Milly’s portrait, 
and wondered if she loved her husband; the 
same thought disturbed him for a moment as his 
son-in-law shuffled and wheezed into his pres- 
ence. People are not always accountable for 
their thoughts. 

The company seemed very merry at supper- 
time. They would all look at Mr. Cleveland, and 
all laugh in the most absurd and unaccountable 
manner, while that gentleman would frown and 
take snuff, at which they all laughed the more. 

At last Mr. Cleveland rose to his feet and pro- 
posed a toast. It was an unexpected proceed- 
ing, though there was good wine on the board. 
All eyes were fixed on him as he said, solemnly, 
‘*To the memory of the late Mr. Cleveland ; let 
us drink in silence, standing.” 

They drained their glasses, and turned again 
to Mr. Cleveland. But what a transformation! 
There stood in his place a young and handsome 
man, with a flushed and merry face. A brown 
wig hung on the chair next to him, in company 
with several yellow patches and a pair of spec- 
tacles. 

‘*Harry Goodwillie!” shouted every body, as 
if they hadn’t known it before. 

‘*What does this mean?” asked Mr. More- 
land as soon as he could get breath to speak. 

*«Tt means, Sir,” said Harry, penitently, “* that 
I am the greatest hypocrite that ever lived, and 
have the dearest wife in the world. Oh, Mr. 
Moreland, call back the heart of your young 
days, and let it beat in sympathy with mine! 
Ask Milly if I will not make you a good son-in- 
law, and—and—I really am something of an an- 
tiquarian.” 

‘*You’re an “unmitigated scamp,” responded 
Mr. Moreland; but he looked as if he didn’t 
half mean it, and as every body present put in a 





word just then he couldn't say any more. 


The respectable old parties who accompanied 
the minister as his family were Harry's parents, 
who now got a chance to embrace him, and the 
young ladies were his sisters, and they hugged 
Milly to their heart’s content and pronounced 
her a darling. . 

Well— 


: , “The longest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away.” 


I wish you could see Moreland House now, and 
the Goodwillie family, and Grandpa Moreland in 
his study, with the youngest rogue on his knee, 
playing with a cracked antiquity, and another 
one asking him if there is really a pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow, to which Grandpa says, 
**Yes; he has found it.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
TOTAL eclipse of the sun is such a rare 
<i phenomenon, and the chance of seeing it in 
one’s lifetime so small, that it is not strange thou- 
sands undertook a long journey to behold the 
singular spectacle of August 7, though the to- 
tality lasted less than three minutes. No par- 
tial eclipse can give any conception of the sub- 
limely pow effect produced the instant the 
last solar ray disappears. During the present 
century there have been only three total solar 
eclipses visible in any part of our Atlantic coast; 
the first on June 16, 1806; the second November 
30, 1834; and the third August 7, 1869. A fourth 
is expected to occur on May 28, 1900, which will 
be total in part. of North Carolina and Virginia. 
It was, therefore, a matter of great pe creen 
that in Iilinois and Iowa, where many scientif- 
ic observers have gathered to view the recent 
eclipse, the weather was exceedingly favorable. 
Hundreds of photographs were taken, represent- 
ing every phase of the phenomenon, even of the 
corona and the strange red protuberances which 
flashed out from under the shadowing moon into 
the darkened heavens at the moment of totality. 
The astronomical problems solved through the 
instrumentality of this eclipse will be awaited 
with deep interest. 


The engineers of France and England estimate 
the cost of tunneling the Straits of Dover at fifty 
million dollars, and think the amount of travel 
insufficient to make the enterprise a paying one. 
Therefore it is practically abandoned. 





Two thousand blossoms are expected to make 
their appearance on the great Century Plant in 
Rochester during the present month. The pale 
yellow flowers are unfolding every day. 





Some California Bartlett pears were recently 
on sale in Broadway which weighed on the aver- 
age three-quarters of a pound each. They were 
in excellent order, though they were two weeks 
on the way hither. 


Mount Desert has a sensation in the form of a 
deluded spiritualist, who has been busily search- 
ing for the buried treasure of Captain Kidd. He 
is getting rather discouraged, however, and be- 
gins to think the spirits have placed unusual ob- 
stacles in his path, and that they will not allow 
him to continue the search much longer. 





From the ‘‘summer resorts,’”” North, South, 
East, and West, come various reports—of the 
dressing and fishing, of boating, dancing, and 
drinking (nothing but spring-water, of course !), 
of driving, bathing, and good times generally— 
always excepting the localities where mosquitoes 
reign supreme.—At the Adirondack hotels the 
“smudge”’—a smouldering fire in a tin pan—is 
an ever-present necessity. Visitors sleep amidst 
wreaths of smoke, and are thus saved from being 
devoured.—Fourteen hundred visitors are re- 
ported at the White Sulphur Springs, Virgin- 
ia.—A party of Harvard students are camping 
among the White Mountains; but that does no 

revent ladies from going there—not in the 
east!—In Maine, at Lake Weelockennetacook 
(don’t stumble over the name!) trout-fishing is 
first-class. An eight or nine pounder is no un- 
common prize. 





A Postage Stamp Exhibition is now being held 
in Paris. England makes the greatest show, as 
she has numerous colonies, each possessing a dif- 
— design. The United States comes next in 
order. 





An ingenious German has invented a clock- 
work apparatus to operate sewing- machines. 
When wound up it will run three hours. This 
affair would be very comfortable to alternate 
with the human clock-work, which usually 
“‘rans”’ three times three hours without being 
wound up. 


The “horrors’’ of the Adirondack wilderness 
have been enlarged upon by a great multitude, 
who style themselves ‘‘Murray’s fools,”’ and 
complain that they have been beguiled from 
comfortable homes by the false representations 
of Rev. Mr. Murray’s book. Some of the “ vic- 
tims’’ are represented as being the most forlorn 
objects that it is possible to conceive—burned 
black, mosquito-bitten, and fly-stung, until one 
looks as if he had the small-pox, and another re- 
sembles a cold huckleberry pudding. And all 
unite in blaming the ‘‘ book,” especially because 
poor consumptives, who invaded the Adiron- 
dacks in search of health, have died in the wil- 
derness. 

But “Kk. #.” of the Tribune (Miss Kate Field, 
we suppose) writes from Raquette Lake, explain- 
ing how it is that so many have been “‘ taken in,”’ 
and insisting that Mr. Murray should be held re- 
sponsible only for his advice to tourists, and 
that the “stories” in his book have nothing to 
do with the advice. ‘‘X. F.”’ encamped in the 
wilderness, and in spite of mosquitoes, black 
flies, and midges, all which she admits were 
incorrigible and detestable, found pleasures 
enough to counterbalance. Nevertheless she 
says, ‘‘ Children should be left at home, and un- 
less women are full of pluck they had better re- 
main with the children.”” She recommends Sep- 
tember afid October, as the really enjoyable 
months, when every biting thing is dead, and 
hunting ripe. Yet she bids all prepare for bad 
luek, and take provisions with them, so that 
there may be no possibility of starvation. 
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MRS. JAY’S PARTY. 


Sam the rich Mrs. Jay to her partner one day— 
“Since we are abundantly able, 

T'd like to invite to a party, some night, 
All the birds we can seat at our table. 


“First, two places must be left for you and for me— 
You'd better reduce it to writing; 

So pray take your quill, and then keep yourself still 
While we make out the list for inviting. 


“Let me see—there’s the Thrush; no, she’s too apt 
to gush, 
The vain thing, into airs operatic. 
There’s poor Phabe Pewitt—now she can't sing a 
bit; 
But then she is so democratic. 


“Jenny Wren isn’t vain, but she dresses so plain, 
Not hardly with decent propriety. 

The Peacocks I'd invite, but she is such a fright 
She is really not fit for society. 


“T sha’n't ask Mistress Cat, nor that vile little Chat— 
Oh, wouldn't they both be delighted! 

Then the Raven and Crow are in mourning, you know, 
And, thank goodness! can't come if invited. 


“Mr, Owl, he’s all eyes, and he thinks he’s so wise, 
I declare he’s almost to be pitied. 

There is pretty Miss Finch, she would do on a pinch ; 
But there'll have to be some one omitted. 


“Tl leave out Misses Rail, Partridge, Heron, and 
Quail, 
And poor Coot with her one doleful song too; 
And that thing with the ruff, they are all well enough, 
But I don't like the set they belong to. 


“I can’t come as low as the barn-yard, you know, 
Like the barber we read of in Dickens; 
Somewhere "twixt coarse and fine we must all draw 
the line, 
And I choose to step at the chickens. 


“There, I guess that is all who'll pass muster at all ; 
We can’t have birds of all sorts and sizes, 

Our list, I suspect, must be pretty select— 
Now just look and see what it comprises!" 


“Hem! I fear you will say when ‘tis done, Mrs. Jay, 
"Twas a pity but somebdody'd seen us; 
As our list, short and sweet, just includes when 
complete 
You and I, with the table between us!" 
Puase Cary. 





TOLERANCE. 


is a great motive for tolerance to reflect that 
the men who differ from you most in opinion 
may most resemble you in nature—may be most 
iike you in heart and soul. Many a theologian, 
in former days, has helped to burn a man who 
was almost to him a second self; whereas he 
left unmolested the worldly man who, differing 
from him in all the ‘deeper emotions of the soul, 
did not care to differ from him in matters of re- 
ligious opinion. 





EVENING PARTIES. 

7 theory on which evening parties are con- 

structed seems to imply the existence of an 
amazing faculty for amusement. We apparent- 
ly consider it sufficient to cram into a room twice 
as many people as it will comfortably hold to 
make them all happy. We love each other so 
much that we can’t pack too tight. By squeez- 
ing a number of apples into a press we can pro- 
duce cider; and it is apparently believed that in 
a sufficiently crowded mass of humanity, raised 
to the proper temperature, there takes place a 
kind of social fermentation, possessing a certain 
spiritually intoxicating influence. There is so 
much brotherly love, I suppose, permeating our 
constitutions, that it only requires pressure to 
bring it out. And therefore it may be from 
some peculiar moral ersion that in my case, 
and some others which I know, the fermenta- 
tion somehow takes place the wrong way ; it all 
turns sour; and besides detesting the gentleman 
who stands on my toes, and the other one whose 
bony frame-work is imprinted in my back, I suf- 
fer from a general misanthropy on such occa- 
sions, and receive awful revelations of the depths 
of human folly. That some persons are happy 
is perhaps probable; flirtations, for example, 
may take place at evening heme as they cer- 
tainly do in shipwrecks, in hospitals, in the in- 
terior of omnibuses, and other scenes of almost 
universal misery: but when I look round, with 
the conventional compromise between a scowl 
and 2 simper, I fancy that I catch many answer- 
ing symptoms of disgust on the faces of fellow- 
sufferers. ‘The true final cause of evening par- 
ties, it may be urged, is not pleasure, but busi- 
ness ; they are frequented, as the Stock Exchange 
is frequented, with a view to ulterior profit, rath- 
er than with any expectation of immediate re- 
turns in the shape of amusement. They are the 
markets at which we extend our social connec- 
tions; and, perhaps, if Mr. Mill be right, do a 
little in the way of slave-dealing. That people 
should hypocritically continue to express pleas- 
ure in attending them, if melancholy, is only in 
accordance with our usual practice in social griev- 
ances. We could not get on without a little ly- 
ing; and, so long as music is not added to the 
other torments provided, I am ready to bear my 
part of the suffering with such stolid indifference 
as I can command. 





THE DERBY DAY. 


5 >) eet of or Cornhill on 

England may be read with here, 
where we are fast making a fashion of an insti- 
tution productive of little but extravagance and 


** A foreigner who believes as implicitly asaman 
onght to believe in the thorough trust-worthiness 
of the British press will learn that the Derby 
is the true national holiday. Its pleasure’ are 
80 great that even our legislators relax in its fa- 
vor their habitual regard to the duties of their 
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station. It illustrates all our best qualities; our 
manly spirit of play, our power of self-govern- 
ment, our wonderful facility for keeping order 
without the presence of the military, our genu- 
ine politeness and felicitous combination of bois- 
terous good-humor with freedom from any thing 
like horse-play, and soon. And yet, I think, a 
sensible man will mentally ask himself, on his 
return, what on earth so many thousands of peo- 
ple went out to see? That some answer must 
be found follows from the well-attested though 
melancholy fact that many persons have been to 
see the Derby twice; but what that answer is, 
I have never been able to discover. I do not 
speak of gamblers or professional persons; their 
motive is plain enough; though it may be ob- 
served, by-the-way, that nothing is so strong a 
proof of —_ mental vacuity as a love of gam- 
bling; it is the pursuit of excitement pure and 
simple by a man who is capable of no nobler in- 
terest, and accordingly it is found to exist most 
strongly in savages, who, having nothing to do, 
will play for their scalps, and in those classes 
which most nearly approach the savage type in 
modern society, and are foreed to find a field for 
energies running to waste in field-sports, betting, 
and other such barbarous amusements. We can, 
however, dimly understand why a man should 
frequent a place where he is winning or losing 
thousands of pounds, But we may fairly assume 
that ninety out of a hundred attendants on Ep- 
som Downs have no serious pecuniary interest, 
that they only know a horse as a four-legged 
animal generally forming part of a cab, and con- 
sequently that the mere sight of twenty such an- 
imals galloping for two or three minutes is not 
very exhilarating. Yet for this, at any rate, 
ostensible reason, they undergo a day of pushing 
and squeezing in railways and carriages, they 
are assailed by all manner of ee humans, 
they stand for hours in rain, wind, dust, and 
a large find their only intelligible pleas- 
ure in getting That, however, they might 
do at home; and it is not the motive of ladies or 
of many other persons who expose themselves to 
the inflictions of the day. I can understand the 
pleasure of a prize-fight or a bull-fight; I can 
believe thatea gladiatorial show, when you had 
suppressed all humane feeling, must have been 
one of the most absorbing, if one of the most 
horrible, of amusements. I can even appreci- 
ate, though I have never shared, the pleasure of 
going to see a man hanged, or still more of see- 
ing martyrs burned. In all these there is a real 
spectacle of human suffering, and when they are 
properly managed, of human heroism, which may 
properly affect our s¥mpathies. Athletic sports 
of all kinds are worth seeing, when we iinder- 
stand any thing about them, as they 
something of the same interest without the coun- 
terbalancing horrors; but to see horses pass you 
like a flash of lightning gives to the mass of the 
crowd no pleasure that would not come equally 
from witnessing the throwing of dice or the draw- 
ing of a lottery. It is merely a question of wheth- 
er a red or a blue jacket is first at a certain post. 
And, to be short, in accordance with the cele- 
brated precedent of Artemus Ward, I treat the 
inquiry into the causes of this strange pleasure 
as a conundrum, and give it up.” 








SOLA. 





CHAPTER X. 


James and Felicia never forgot that terrible 
night. When the morning came, her despair of 
a few hours before seemed like a remembrance 
of some old tune played out and come to an end 
abruptly in the midst of its most passionate ca- 
dence. The tunes of life stop short just in the 
middle, and that is the most curious part of life’s 
history. Another music sounds, mighty, sud- 
den, and unexpected, and we leave off our song 
to listen to it, and when it is over some of us 
have forgotten the song we were singing. Per- 
haps in another world it may come to us again. 

This death-music was now sounding through 
the old house in Queen Square. The poor grand- 
mother lay crushed and gggnned by its awful 
thunder ; the old aunt, to Whom it was familiar 
enough, came and went with a troubled and yet 
accustomed face. ; 

** You had better not go to your grandmother, 
child,” she said to Fay; ‘she is best alone.” 

Fay appealed to Jim, who looked distressed 
and took her hand in his, and said they would 
go together when Aunt Mary Anne was below. 

And so about midnight there was an oppor- 
tunity, and the two went up stairs together. The 
unshuttered windows let in the gleam of a starry 
sky, for the vapors had drifted away. They 
came along the passage to the door of the dim 
front bedroom, where Felicia had left her angry 
grandmother a little while before, and where she 
was now lying stricken, cold, and motionless, and 
stretched at her full length upon the great bed. 
There was a dim night-light in the room, and 
they seemed to feel the hard, stony grief as they 
came in; to meet it—a presence with a vague, 
intangible form. Felicia, with a beating heart, 
stood by the bedside. Mrs. Marlow neither 
moved nor spoke. At last the girl knelt down, 
and softly and imploringly kissed the old brown 
hand. It was moved away. ‘‘Grandmamma, 
dear grandmamma!” sobbed Felicia; but her 
grandmother, in an odd, harsh, hissing voice, 
said, ‘‘Is James there?” and when he came, 
said, still in this quick, strange way, ‘‘I want to 
be alone, James. Take her away.” 

Poor little Fay, she was trembling like a little 
aspen, and as she got up from her knees she held 
to the chair by the bedside. She was hurt and 
wounded almost beyond bearing. She put her 
hand to her heart: ‘‘Oh, grandmamma,” she 
faltered, ‘*I who love you so—” 

But Mrs. Marlow never moved, or looked, or 





answered; and James, putting his arm round 
Felicia, brought her away gently and closed the 
door. Once outside in the passage, Felicia cried 
and cried as if her heart would break. Miss 
Marlow came up stairs, and finding Fay there 
tried to comfort her. 

“You should not have gone in when I told 
you not. She is not quite in her right mind, 
dear,” said the old lady; ‘‘and people in this 
state often turn against those they love best. 
You must be good and patient, and James shall 
come and fetch you. I think—Jim, don’t you 
think Fay had better stay here and pack up? and 
then you can come back and fetch her to-mor- 
row.’ 

And poor Fay meekly assented, crying still, 
and utterly crushed and worn out. But she 
would not go to bed: nobody went to bed that 
night. There was aa early morning train at five 
o'clock, by which the travelers were to go. A 
conveyance had to be found, preparations had 
to be made, packing done, and notes written. 
Felicia fluttered about, trying to help, utterly 
weary. ‘Then at last she lay down, about two 
o'clock, on the golden sofa in the drawing-room, 
and slept till a cab driving up through the silence 
awoke her. She knew it was the cab which had 
come to take the others away, and she jumped 
up from the sofa and went out: she was afraid 
to go to Mrs. Marlow’s room. 

As Felicia stood on the stairs waiting to see 
them off, her grandmother passed her without a 
word or a look. The women came down to- 
gether, followed by James, with bundles and 
cloaks upon his arm, Miss Marlow stopped to 
kiss her, and bid her go to bed and try to sleep. 
Jim said with his kind face that he would come 
back ; and then they were gone, haggard mourn- 
ers, in the light of the still broad clear early 
morning. ‘The cab-wheels rolled and echoed 
through the silent streets. Fay stood bewil- 
dered, listening to it, but presently a kind house- 
maid came and her to come to bed, and 
helped Felicia to undress, and brought her a cup 
of tea, and sat by her bedside till she fell asleep. 

Whea Felicia awoke it was ten o’clock, and a 
misty morning sun was streaming into the room. 
The house-maii had been opening and shutting 
the door and peeping in many times, and she 
now ap to ask Miss Marlow if she would 
come down to breakfast, or if the butler should 
clear it away. 

Felicia said she wou!d come down, and dressed 
in a hurry and ran down stairs, with an unde- 
fined impression of a scolding from some one. 
But there was no scolding: only the tea-pot, 
the Times all to herself, a little dish of cold 
buttered toast, a new pot of strawberry jam sent 
up by the sympathizing housekeeper. Felicia 
liked the jam, but she had no great appetite, and 

resently she forgot to eat, and was looking at 
i own reflection in the tea-pot, and then con- 
juring up one last scene at home after auother, 
and picturing the sad home-coming. 

There was her grandfather standing before 
her, as she had seen him that last time, stoop- 
ing to button the leather apron of the gig. She 
seemed to see him riding off on the white horse, 
with his gray wide-awake pulled tight over his 
gray head; coming home, and riding into the 
stables, or walking into the morning-room where 
she and her grandmother were sitting: then she 
saw him sitting under the tree that sunshiny day 
busy over his accounts. Poor grandfather! he 

mended her wheel-barrow for her when she 
was a little girl; and one delightful day she re- 
membered he had taken her in the gig to a farm- 
house, and given her a cup of milk with his own 
hands. A crowd of thoughts and remembrances 
came, and were driven away by a crowd of fan- 
cies of what was now, of Harpington all gloomy 
and shut up. Felicia was so frightened at last 
that she rang the bell for old Saunders to clear 
away (Saunders was a portly and prosperous old 
butler, very different from the poor drudge at 
Harpington). Saunders stopped a long time, 
but at last Felicia saw him carry off the last plate 
and knife, and then she found herself alone once 
more with the bare dining-room table before 
her: the mahogany side-board, the mahogany 
wine-cases, and the print of Queen Adelaide 
over the chimney. She tried the drawing-room 
for a change. When animate things are away, 
inanimate things certainly seem to attain a 
strange life and importance of their own. All 
the old tables and sofas seemed to spread them- 
selves out to receive her. Felicia sank down in 
a corner of the sofa and took the first book that 
came to her hand; but somehow she could only 
see the legs of the chairs and the tables, the 
stuffed birds, and the bust of Miss Marlow in 
her youth nodding. When she had tried to read 
for ten minutes, she thought she had been sitting 
there for hours and hours, with Rogers’s ‘‘ Italy” 
open before her, and the prints of the mountains, 
and the reflection of the little boat sailing in the 
finely-etched lake. Was that horrible little boat 
never going to reach the shore? Felicia shut 
up the book, and threw it down on the cushion 
beside her. She was accustomed to being alone ; 
but alone was different at home, where she knew 
every corner of the house, with the garden, and 
the farm, and the village children to play with. 
This was hateful. How could Miss Marlow 
bear it, so strange and still, crowded with chairs 
and tables? Felicia did not feel that she might 
run from the top of the house to the bottom, 
dive into outhouses and cupboards— explore, 
investigate: here to gaze through glass-doors at 
the shells and Japanese gods, and through glass- 
windows at the silent old house opposite in 
Queen Square, was all that she dared to do. 
Felicia had taken a horror of the baleony since 
last night. She went into the passage, and 
looked for a long while at the old brown house 
opposite, with the dim slit windows, the statue 
of Queen Anne standing calm in all her ruffles 
and frills. It must be very dull to be a statue, 
Felicia thought. She wandered up to her own 





room, but the grandmother’s door was open, and 
through that open door came a troop of sad hob- 
goblins: all the grandmother's stern looks, all 
the miseries of the night before, coming with a 
rush, and surrounding her. 

Felicia fled into the passage again. She 
looked at the pasteboard effigy, painted and 
glazed, of the little page in a corner. In one 
of the glass cupboards on the stairs was a plate 
which put her in mind of the old dish at tare 
ington, There was the garland and the scroll- 
work, Every thing was the same, but the 
clasped hands were missing. Sola was written on 
the scroll, It looked like alone, Felicia thought, 
flourishing away there all by itself. What a 
horrid thing it was to be alone! She made up 
a little story of some Portia asking her knights 
to choose off which of the two plates they would 
dine ; and one knight said—“f will dine alone, 
lady, for I have a good appetite, and don’t care 
to share my meal.” And the other knight said 
he would never touch food again, unless one only 
lady would consent to break bread with him. 
And then Felicia began to wonder what the lady 
would say, suppose she liked the greedy knight 
best. That was a difficult question to answer ; 
and as she was debating it she heard a ring at 
the bell, and she leaned over the balusters to ses 
who it could be. 

One of her two knights was at that minute 
standing outside the door, and she knew his 
voice when he asked if Miss Marlow was at 
home, and if Mrs. Marlow was gone back to 
Harpington. 

Then Saunders began a long, long story, and 
when finally he made way for Captain Baxter to 
come into the hall, it seemed to Felicia that it 
was like the stream of life rushing into the 
hushed house again, and that her boat was ris- 
ing upon the rising waters ; but she started away 
as usual, and ran and hid herself in the little 
dressing-room out of Miss Marlow’s bedroom, 
where, after a long search, the house-maid found 
her. 


CHAPTER XI. 


MEANWHILBE poor Baxter was waiting in the 
dining-room, and looking forward with some per- 
turbation to his interview. He had had two 
lines from James that morning begging him to 
call in Queen Square, and telling him what had 
happened. ‘‘If I can not get back to-morrow, 
I am going to ask you to bring Felicia to us,” 
James wrote. Aurelius confounded James's stu- 
pidity. Why was Felicia left behind? Why- 
was he, of all people in the world, chosen to es- 
cort her to Harpington ? 

Baxter could not pretend to any great per- 
sonal regret for the old Squire, but for the poor 
widow he feit a great compassion, and as for 
Felicia, well, it would delay her marriage, poor 
little thing, and so far at least she would be the 
gainer. It was not in human nature not to be 
glad of the excuse to see her again, although all 
the way Aurelius railed at his friend in his heart, 
and said to himself he deserved his fate for his 
duliness and want of comprehension. 

Was Jim so dull? He knew Baxter better 





ter need not have been afraid of the meeting. 
The long sad night had come like a year be- 
tween Fay and the indignant tears she had shed 
for the night before. They were 

out. Baxter's first word brought other tears 
into her tears of regret and of feeling for 
others. was a whole year older in expe- 
rience than she had been when he last saw her. 
As she came into the room with half flashing 
eyes, Baxter felt ashamed of his alarms, and 
met her quite humbly, saying something about 
the shock that they had had and his note from 
James. ‘‘I came to see if I could do any thing 
for you,” he said. 

Felicia shook her head, and sat down listlessly 
in the big chair by the empty fire-place. 

“I am alone here,” she answered, looking 
away. ‘There is nothing wanted. Poor grand~- 
mamma went away at five o’clock this morning. 
She could not bear to have me with her, and so 
they left me here to wait. I want nothing, thank 


**Poor child,” Aurelius said. He was more 
sorry for Felicia, left alone for a day with these 
gloomy fancies, than for the whole life-agony of 
the widowed woman who had left her there. He 
was, poor fellow, in such a state of indescribable 
pity, vexation, despair, that he could do nothing 
to help this poor little stricken creature. This 
time it was not Felicia who appealed to him; it 
was Baxter appealing to Felicia. ‘‘I wish you 
would let me do something for you,” he said. 
Something in his kind looks roused the girl’s in- 
dignation. It was too late; she did not want his 
kindness now. For Felicia was used to be adored, 
and to command poor Jim, and to 5 her 
mind plainly enough. Her almost childish ad- 
miration and confidence in Baxter had received 
a shock. She had discovered that their friend- 
ship meant very little after all; that to count 
upon people outside is of little use in home af- 
fairs. To think of her own feelings seemed a 
sort of sacrilege now at this time. Last night, 
when she asked him to help her, he left her; to- 
day, when she did not want him, he came with 
offers of help that meant nothing at all. _ There 
was a certain combativeness, a certain determ- 
ination in Felicia’s character—a horror of ridi- 
cule, a want of breadth and patience of nature, 
all of which feelings kindling sarge they t 
a bright flush of angry color into her pale ch 
*¢ Jim will be here before long,” she said. ‘‘ He 
will take care of me. Now I want nothing from 
any one else.” : 

“*Good-by,” said Aurelius, quite humbly. 
‘¢Please remember, however, that if you want 
me ever at any time any where I will come.” He 
spoke so humbly that it was impossible to be 
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angry. Felicia looked at him steadily with her 
curious eyes; her mouth quivered, the color died 
out of her cheeks. 

Felicia’s heart began to sink as soon as Bax- 
ter had left the room. She sat quite still, and the 
minutes became hours again, and time seemed 
interminable, and release so far, far off, that it 
seemed to this impatient little creature as if in 
one instant she had waited for an eternity—an 
eternity with James at the end of it! Felicia 
had said good-by, the door was closed, the part- 
ing was over, time had , and now, with 
a very simple impulse, she sprang up and ran 
out into the hall. Aurelius was still there, turn- 
ing at the many complicated locks and handles 
and chain-works that Miss Marlow considered 
necessary to her security and old Saunders's. 
They had done Felicia good service on this oc- 
casion. 

Baxter turned, hearing his name called, and 
saw Fay in the doorway. ‘‘ Will you do me a 
kindness now directly ?” she said, impetuously. 
** Will you take me home? I want to go. 
can’t bear to stay here any longer.” 

‘Had not you better wait till you hear from 
Jim?” said Baxter, coming back, and not much 
surprised. ‘‘I am ready at any time, but he 
may be on his way.” 

** He will not come till to-morrow,” said Feli- 
cia, sharply. ‘‘ Will you do this for me or not? 
Please do,” said the girl. ‘‘I do so want to get 
away. They must want me; they can't be so 
cruel as not to want me. Don’t you think so?” 

‘They only want to spare you,” said Baxter, 
who could not resist her any longer. ‘‘ Will 
you like to go by the five o'clock train?” 

“Yes,” said Felicia, eagerly. ‘‘Is that the 
soonest? Please come and fetch me.” And 
Baxter said he would come, and then went to 
put off half a dozen engagements. He thought 
the girl would be better in a home, however sad, 
than vexing and chafing in the solitudes of Queen 
Square. 

And so it happened that Felicia came back to 
Harpington. She and Baxter scarcely spoke’ to 
each other all the four hours they were on the 
road. He had come to take care of her, and 
not to make himself agreeable ; and he conscien- 
tiously read the paper in a corner of the rail- 
way carriage. Fay looked at him once or twice, 
surprised at first by his silence, and then she 
watched the fields flit by, the telegraph-posts, the 
cows, the cottages with their smoking chimneys 
and all their inhabitants ; and so they sped along 
from one county to another: here and there 
came a shining hamlet, now a gig passing a 
bridge, now a woman carrying a bundle. Feli- 
cia tried to follow some of the people with her 
mind, but another cow, another gig, another 
tree-stump would come and drive out the re- 
membrance of the last. Fay, as I have said, 
had almost put away the remembrance of the 
night before. She had thought she would never 
be able to look at Baxter again to speak to him, 
but now she felt that they might be friends once 
more. He was changed, but Felicia was too 
full of her own thoughts to perceive this. What 
a strange procession of new feelings and realiza- 
tions was passing for the first time through the 
girl’s mind—visions of home—visions of London 
delights—visions of the sorrowful, terrible pres- 
ent, and of the future of marriage, of loneliness ! 

What was this voice still saying, ‘Sola! 
Sola?” Only now Felicia asked herself if Sola 
did not mean Alone perhaps ?—nothing else. If 
Baxter was changed and silent, Felicia too was 
changed and silenced; and they were not quite 
the same people they had been the night before. 
There were some other people in the carriage 
who did not find out the two were traveling to- 
gether. One old gentleman, interested by the 
pair of innocent, penetrating gray eyes that he 
caught scanning him, asked the young lady if 
she was traveling alone, and if there was any 
thing he could do for her. Then for the first 
time Baxter looked up from his paper, and said 
in his blackest and stiffest manner that the lady 
was under his care. 

It was nearly nine o'clock when they got to 
the station. Baxter had telegraphed from Lon- 
don, and he expected to find Jim upon the plat- 
form; but there was no Jim, no sign, and the 
only thing to do was to walk to the inn and order 
a fly. They waited under the rose-grown porch 
in the twilight. Every thing seemed sweet, and 
still, and peaceful. A gardener belonging to the 
inn was pumping water for the pretty old garden 
flowers—lilies, and lupins, and marigolds, and 
white honey-suckles; the sky was sweet with 
sunset, and the air with perfume. A couple of 
dusky figures stood in the middle of the street 
talking quietly ; an old woman came to the door 
of her cottage. This purple dusk was making 
every thing beautiful, and how fragrant the air 
was after the vapid London breath they had been 
living in! 

They had a long, sweet, silent drive across the 
fields, and between dim horizons and wooded 
fringes. The evening-star came and shone over 
the twilight silver and purple world before they 
got to their gman end. Baxter was silently 
happy and so was Felicia, who, for a mile or two, 
had almost forgotten the sorrow to which she was 
traveling, in the peace and sweetness of the jour- 


at the turn of the road, her heart began 
beatggnd every thing came back to her. 
**'The gates are closed,” said the girl, startled, 
as they passed the,front of the house. 
The gates were closed for the first time since 
Felicia could remember, and the ivy and wild 
had been crushed and torn in the process. 
This one little incident, perhaps, brought all? 
that had more vividly to Felicia’s mind 
than any thing else that had gone before. They 
compan 96, Oe Sateen Fe cane ore being 
locked, and Aurelius desired the fly-man to wait, 
and came with Felicia to see her safe into the 
house before he drove away. They crossed the 


a. But when the house appeared above the 
to 





stable-yard and the end of the garden, and so 
reached the terrace along which the windows, 
closed and black, were gleaming. And now sud- 
~ came - cruel ar ee in which 
all the pain ing, all the sadness into 

she wie pris. gloom of that great closed 
house and of her hopeless future, seemed realized 
and concentrated. Baxter, too, looked up at the 
gloomy house into which little Fay was about to 
disappear ; there it stood, closed and black, and 
he thought of the poor raving widowed heart 
aching within, and with remorse he thought of 
the little white victim standing beside him. 

**Good-by,” he said, putting out his hand 
quickly. 

“Oh, I am frightened!” said Felicia, not 
taking it, not looking, and trembling and stand- 
ing irresolute. ‘Oh, what shall I do?” 

‘¢ There is nothing to be afraid of,” said Bax- 
ter, kindly. ‘‘I have seen a great many people 
die. It is a much more peaceful process than 
living. I don’t think you need be afraid.” Fe- 
licia sighed, but did not answer. 

‘**Look, is not that study window open?” 
Baxter asked. 

‘* Yes, but there is a table, and I could not go 
in there alone,” said the girl, as with a shaking 
hand she tried to unfasten the door. ‘‘ Don’t go 
yet; please don’t go,” she said. 

‘“*T will wait here as long as you like,” said 
Baxter. ‘‘Perhaps James will see me for a 
minute. You can send me word.” 

“Yes,” said Felicia. She had got the door 
open at last. ‘‘I will tell you—please wait— 
please don’t leave me yet. I will come back to 
you.” She spoke in a shrill, nervous voice, and 
the words traveling through the silence woke up 
James, who had fallen asleep on the study sofa, 
utterly worn out and tired after his journey, his 
sleepless day and night of agitation and excite- 
ment. Had he dreamed them? had he heard 
them? He did not know; he started from his 
sleep, from a vague dream of Baxter and Felicia 
in the garden outside, He sat up and listened— 
‘* Don't leave me yet! Iwill come back to you!” 
He heard her voice plainly ringing in his ears— 
was it to him she was speaking? Was it Felicia 
come to make him well and happy by her pres- 
ence? or was it Felicia speaking to some one 
else? Felicia false! Felicia lost to him forever! 





CHAPTER XII. 


Poor Jim! While they were going down 
into the lock the day before he had made up his 
mind, and told himself that cost what it might 
he must give up his darling desire. Felicia was 
not for such as him. She was too bright and 
brilliant a creature to mate with any but her own 
kind. Little Jim was a hero in his way. His 
whole life had been a forlorn hope. 

He had made up his mind, but in this feverish 
dream, from which he was waking, he had for- 
gotten his calmer self-decision and courage; 
only the natural pain was there, the Jealousy, the 
humiliation, and heart-burning. Aurelius’s tel- 
egram had come, and he had meant to go and 
meet them, but as he was waiting, turning over 
papers in the study, till the time should come to 
start, he had fallen asleep. Miss Marlow was 
up stairs with her sister-in-law ; the whole house 
was silent, and no one had come near the study, 
and Jim for the last hour or two had been lying 
in a fever, dreaming uneasy dreams and moan- 
ing in the deserted room. And now when he 
started wide awake from his sleep, he was wide 
awake, but dreaming still in a sort of way, for- 
getting all his waking resolutions, remembering 
only the fancies that had haunted his sleep. Fe- 
licia, outside with Baxter! Ah, false! ah, faith- 
less! As the door opened and she came in, Jim 
had groped his way to the table and struck a 
light. 

‘*I knew you were there,” he said, as she 
came in, turning his haggard face to greet her. 
**Oh, Felicia, I was dreaming! Are you going 
to leave me, tell me? How could I bear it? 
How can I bear it? It will kill me. I have lit- 
tle enough life; you will take it all if you go.” 

He looked so strange and so excited that his 
cousin was frightened. 

**Going, Jim? What do you mean?” 

‘*T heard you say so to some one outside,” he 
went on, in his strange agitation. 

‘* Dear Jim,” said Felicia, trembling still, ‘‘ be 
quiet. Hush! pray hush! See, lie down here. 
I1—I won't leave you,” she said ; and a faint glow 
came into her pale cheeks. ‘‘ Lie still. Don’t 
be afraid. You have had some nightmare,” fal- 
tpred the girl, knowing full well that it had been 
no nightmare, but her own words, which he had 
overheard. 

‘“*T thought I heard you say you were going,” 
Jim said, still half distraught. ‘‘ It was a dream 
then—I had falien asleep. Oh, thank Heaven! 
Oh, my Felicia!” 

She soothed him, she quieted him in a hun- 
dred ways, and all the while her heart smote 
her. She was ashamed to meet his honest, up- 
turned, loving glance. 

**Poor boy,” said Felicia, passing her cool 
hand across his forehead. ‘‘ Lie still, dear,” 
she said. ‘‘I am going for one minute. I shall 
come back to you.” 

He sprang up with a frightened sort of cry. 

**Ah! now I know it was true,” he said. 
** Felicia, Felicia! You are going. I shall 
wait and wait, and you will never come back.” 

**T swear I will come back,” said Felicia, 
earnestly, fixing her great gray eyes upon her 
cousin. 

And a minute after, as Baxter stood waiting, 
listening to the voices, Felicia appeared for one 
moment in the darkness of the doorway. ‘‘Good- 
night, good-by, and thank you,” she said. ‘‘I 
am not afraid any more;” and she was gone. 
Baxter went back and dismissed the fly, and 
walked across the common to the cottage, where 
his little girl was asleep, and his old aunt and 





Emily Flower were quietly reading by the lamp- 


As for Felicia, when she went back she found 
James almost himself again, calm and different, 
and with his own natural expression. 

“Did Baxter come back with you?” he asked. 
‘Have you sent him away? It was a pity,” he 
said. ‘‘A pity, a pity,” a: thinkin, 
poor fellow, of himself as he ee >” he 
said, ‘‘I think I was half asleep just now. I 
don’t know what nonsense I talked. Forgive 
me.” » 

“¢ You are quite tired and worn out,” said Fe- 
licia. ‘‘ You must go to bed, Jim, directly. I 
suppose I may go to grandmamma?” But James 
begged her to wait, and he went and found Miss 
Marlow, and then he went to bed as he was bid. 

Miss Marlow told Felicia a long, long history of 
their coming home. The old lady was very gen- 
tle, and cried a little, and she came with the girl 
to her own little room, past the door of the state 
apartment where the poor old grandfather was 
lying. And Fay came and went, seeing it all 
with her startled gray eyes. Aurelius was gone, 
but she did not mind. When every body else 
was so unhappy Felicia accepted her own share 
with more resignation. Her grandmother would 
not see her—that was the thing which most trou- 
bled her. Jim was very ill—that was evident— 
and thoroughly overdone; she must do what she 
could to help him. And then, utterly wearied 
out, Felicia fell fast asleep, with all the trouble 
and doubt round about her, and the darkness 
and gloom of the night, and dreamed the hours 
peacefully away till the morning light came to 
awaken her. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Two days more, and the closed gates were 
opened to let the old Squire’s funeral pass 
through, traveling down the periwinkle walk, 
and followed by the steps of a few old neigh- 
bors. Baxter came to the church-yard, but did 
not come back to the house; and then the blinds 
were drawn up, and the business of life began 
once more; only Mrs. Marlow remained still in 
her room, and scarcely ever came down. The 
lawyers came to read the will. It was dated 
many years back. The house and the chief part 
of the estate had been left to Jim’s father, and 
now consequently fell to the share of the young 
man himself. There was a jointure settled upon 
Mrs. Marlow, which (under a stringent clause) 
she was to forfeit if she married again. Felicia 
was to have a hundred a year. Another later 
will had been prepared, but never signed ; it was 
much to the same effect as the first, only that 
the jointure was increased, and more in propor- 
tion to the bulk of the old man’s property. He 
had left nearly £6000 a year behind him; and 
Jim, who had never until now possessed a spare 
sovereign to do as he liked with, had money in 
stocks and land, and check-books, and credit 
without stint...... . 

James was closeted all day with different peo- 
ple, lawyers, and agents, and tenants; and one 
day a doctor came over from the neighboring 
town, and Jim declared next day that he had 
business in London. Little Lucy, who happened 
to meet Felicia that day, told her her papa had 
gone to town with Mr, Marlow. 

James came back, and Felicia tried to think 
that he was the same, but she felt a difference. 
He was a little abstracted and thoughtful, but 
then he was very much occupied. He declared 
nothing was the matter, but she thought him 
very ill. He was busy arranging, docketing, 
putting away. People came and went; Felicia 
searcely spoke to him. She dined with him 
(Felicia was surprised to see that Jim could 
carve, and Scruby opened his eyes in amaze- 
ment when the young master of the house sent 
him down into the cellar for some wine), but 
immediately after dinner James would go away 
into the study. 

Aunt Mary Anne found it very dull, and 
packed up at the end of a week and went off to 
Cheltenham, Queen Square being fortunately let. 

The day Miss Marlow left, Felicia begged her 
grandmother timidly to let her be with her a lit- 
tle more. 

**No, no,” said Mrs. Marlow, with a little 
shiver. ‘‘Pray don’t ask it; go—you agitate 
me.” 

So Felicia went away, pained and forlorn, 
flitting about with a feeling of disgrace, and the 
strange uneasy sense of some tamed animal that 
has lost its master and is suddenly set free. 

One day—it was a little thing, but she took it 
foolishly to heart—her crystal bracelet, that she 
liked to wear, came unclasped and fell off her 
arm. She went roaming about a whole morn- 
ing looking for it in the empty rabbit-house, in 
the kitchen-garden, on the terrace walk. 

James, coming out of the study—where he 
had been closeted all the morning—for a little 
turn on the terrace, was struck by Felicia’s 
scared, wobegone face. 

She had been sitting on the step for half an 
hour in the sun. 

‘* Fay, what is the matter?” said Marlow, in 
his old familiar voice, as he came up to her. 

‘* Nothing,” said Felicia, looking up. 

Nothing! That was just the answer to his 
question. Nothing to hope, to fear, to love, to 
try for. She did not think that James loved 
her now: she knew her grandmother had taken 
a strange hatred and aversion to her presence. 

** Nothing?” said James, looking gravely at 
her troubled face. 

“*T have lost my pretty bracelet,” said Feli- 
cia; ‘‘ but that is nothing of course. And every 
thing is horrid, but it does not matter.” 

“But is every thing horrid?” said James, 
sighing. 

**Don’t other girls have a happier life than 
me?” cried his cousin, angrily. ‘‘ And I — 
know what I’ve done; and it is not fair to expe 








me to be happy and cheerful when nobody does 
any thing to make me happy.” 

“*You have lost a bracelet,” said James, ab- 
sently, feeling in his pockets. ‘I picked one 
up this morning on the landing.” And he pulled 
out Felicia’s beloved gold and crystal ring. 

She seized it with a little cry’ of delight. 
“Oh, how glad Iam!” she said. ‘Thank you, 
James ; how clever of you to find it.” Aud 
she began fastening it on her slim wrist again. 

“How clever of you to let it fall upon the 
landing,” he said. ‘‘ And now I want to talk 
to you, Fay,” James went on, sitting down be- 
side her on the step. Then he was silent for a 
little, then he began very nervously: “I have 
been thinking about a good many things these 
last few days,” he said, ‘‘and happiness has 
been one of the things. Don’t you think, dear, 
we must not care about it too much ?” 

** Not care!” his cousin said. ‘‘ How can we 
not care when we do?” 

James looked more and more nervous. 

*** We bow to Heaven that ruled it so,’” he 
said, hesitating, quoting from a lay preacher. 
“T saw Dr. when I was in London, and 
he told me that matters were more serious with 
me than I had imagined. I don’t know how 
much more, or what may be in store for us; 
but, Fay, you and I—our two lives, I mean— 
belong to something greater than our own hap- 
piness, at least one hopes so; for one’s own hap- 
piness seems a stupid thing to live for altogether, 
doesn’t it, dear?” 

Felicia’s circling eyes were fixed upon him. 
She was twisting her gold bracelet round and 
round. Jim looked paler and paler as he spcke. 

‘*T think,” he said, “‘ our duty in life, Felicia 
—yours aml mine—is not to think whether we | 
are very happy or not, or satisfied”—and the 
poor fellow’s voice ached a little as he spoke— 
‘‘and, perhaps, the mistake we have both made 
has been that we have thought a little too much 
of ourselves and our own feelings, and not enough 
of something beyond them...... by 

‘*Dear, dear James!” said Felicia, and her 
eyes filled up with tears. 

James went on steadily, holding her hand in 
his— 

** And I have been thinking that we have both 
other things to do just now than marrying and 
giving in marriage. I must go away and try 
and get well, to live to do a few of these things ; 
and you must—darling Fay, don’t cry—take 
care of grandmother, and be patient with her, 
and wait here, and love me alittle. And then,” 
resolved to finish what he had to say, he went 
on hastily, ‘‘there is poor Baxter, who wants 
to come with me; and some day, if he comes 
back to you, Fay, I think you would be doing 
wisely to try and make him happy. Perhaps 
you may not like to think of it just now, but in 
a little time—” Jim’s voice faltered—‘‘ One can 
not foretell the future—” 

**Oh, Jim, what a hateful, hateful creature I 
am!” burst out Felicia, covering her face with 
her hands. ‘‘ You have known it all along; 
now I understand every thing; I have not de- 
served any thing, and you want me to have 
every thing; but I will never—never—” 

‘* Hush, hush!” said Jim, gravely; ‘take 
care of gyandmother, and don’t make any vows, 
and—and—trust me a little, Felicia,” he added, 
smiling a little sadly himself as he got up to go 
away. 

And so Jim cut the knot that bound him— 
cut it, and all the difficulties that had beset him 
of late were vanquished. No one had guessed 
at the depth of his secret grief, and the pain of 
the parting—not Aurelius, not Felicia, looking 
up into his calm face, not Jim himself, who 
thought himself a foolish stupid fellow, but no 
hero; but it was all over now. 

It was the last of the late summer days. As 
he stood he heard the distant trill of the birds, 
the drone of buzzing insects: the warm touch 
of the sun came falling upon them both. A 
feeling came to Jim as if he was looking at Fay, 
with her sweet, upturned face, for the last time. 
It was the real parting, whatever might be. 
And yet, of the two at that minute, it was not 
Jim who was most unhappy. The light of his 
true heart was shining in his eyes. Felicia ney- 
er forgot his look: a man of gentle will, stand- 
ing there, that summer’s day, with a gift in his 
hand, priceless, a life’s gift, a true heart's love. 
And Jim, as he left her, felt that he loved her 
as she ought to be loved. Loved her enough to 
leave her with a benediction. He -vas a sick, 
and dull, and stupid fellow; but he had played 
his part like an honest man. Felicia was the 
only woman he ever loved, hers the only hand 
he ever cared to grasp; but while he held it he 
had held it by force, and when he loosened his 
hold the fair hand fell away. And he was con- 
tent that it should be so, and he wisely accepted 
the very pain as part of his love. 

There is something in life which seems to tell 
us that no failures, no mistakes, no helplessnesses 
make failure; no success, no triumphs make suc- 
cess. And so James walked away victorious, 
leaving the poor vanquished victress alone upon 
the sunny steps. Was Felicia’s wish to be the 
only one? It was granted, and she did not care 
for it. ‘She was alone now, but free. She stood 
watching the young fellow as he walked away. 
Jim’s heart was sad enough, but at rest. Fe- 
licia’s was beating with passionate gratitude, 
with anger against herself, with a dim new hope 
for the future, and, at the same time, with a 
great new love and regret for the past, for the 
tie that was now broken forever. It was a pang 
that lasted her for all her life. 

Later that day, as she was passing through the 
morning-room, she happened to catch sight of 
the old Sola plate through the glass of the china 
cupboard, and, with one of her quick impulses, 
Felicia opened the glass-door, and took it quickly 
off the shelf, and flung it to the ground, where it 
lay broken in many pieces at her feet. 
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of heavy material the button-holes are bound with silk or satin instead of being worked 
in the ordinary manner. Fig. 87 shows how this is done. For each edge takea bias 
strip about an inch wide and of the requisite length. Sew the strip along the edge, 
after which turn it over, putting the stuff through the button-hole, where it is sewed 
down on the wrong side without allowing the 
stitches to show on the right side. Finish the 
ends with a few button-hole stitches. Fig. 36 
shows the button-hole completed. 


the inside without putting the neédle through on the right side, Fig. 50 shows the 
right side, and Fig. 51 the under side of this seam. 

By carefully following these simple directions every lady can become her own dress- 
maker, with the aid of the Bazar patterns, adapted to suit her figure. 





DOMESTIC TYRANNY. 


) porwr in tyranny takes many forms, 
according to the sex, nature, and cir- 
cumstances of the individual tyrant. Some 
men have the happy peculiarity of invari- 
ably finding fault. with whatever occupa- 
tion or amusement the inmates of their 
castles take to. ‘‘ You are always work- 

‘ . : ing; why don’t you read, so as to have 

F pie Sse something to talk about? I hate to see 
ied Sipe {Se Mie 18] your women perpetually stitching!” Or it is, 

**You are always reading; why on earth 

don’t you get some useful occupation? 
What are you reading? A novel, of course. No—travels. Pack of con- 
founded lies! Those fellows write what they please, because no one can con- 
tradict them. None but a parcel of fools read their books.” And so on, 
through every resource taken up, till the miserable victims are almost driven 
to despair. If they walk, they ought to be at home attending to their work; 
if they stay at home, they never take healthful exercise, like other people— 
no wonder they are ill. If the wife indulges occasionally in the harmless dis- 
sipation of five-o’clock tea with a friend, she 
gads about; if she devotes herself to her 
children, her genial lord might as well 
have married a nursery-maid. 

Men so universally (after they cease to 
be boys) find fault with women’s dress, 
that it is superfluous to observe what a 
prolific source of nagging the theme af- 
fords. We heard a much-badgered wife 
of many years’ standing observe lately: 
**As to thinking of pleasing ” (nam- 





Fig. 24.—Burron 
COVERED WITH SILK. 
Unper S1pe. 


VI. Two Mernops or Looprne uP 
Dresses.—(See Figs. 21 and 22, 38 and 39.} 

Figs. 21 and 22 show an easy and simple 
manner of making tirettes, by means of which 
a trained dress may be looped up in a puff 
behind in the Watteau or Camargo style. 
Sew small brass rings on the back of the skirt 
in the manner shown by Fig. 21; the distance Fig. 18.—Sewine on Bram. 
of these rings from the belt varies according Wrong Sive.—{See Fig. 17.] 
to the length of the train of the dress. 
Through these rings run two silk cords of the 
color of the dress, sew one end of these cords fast inside the belt of the dress, 
and run the other end through a small button-hole between the front and side 
breadths of the skirt. Finish the ends on this side with a button covered with 
the material of the dress, which prevents them from slipping through. When it 
is desired to loop up the dress draw the cord, thereby puffing the skirt in the 
manner shown by Fig. 22. In letting itedown, pull the skirt slightly behind, 
whereupon it falls easily. : 

The arrangement shown by Figs. 38 and 39 is especially suitable for looping 
up traveling dresses. In order to loop up a 
skirt in this manner make in each seam, 
twenty inches from the upper edge, six small 
slits or button-holes, each nearly an inch 
long, the edges of which must be carefully 
fastened. ‘The distance from one slit to an- 
other is made shorter or longer according as 
the dress requires to be more or less looped 
up. — to loop the dress high, run the 
buttofmarked I on Fig. 39 back through the 
button-hole 1, and then out again through the ; Sea = ing her husband) ‘‘ in the way of dress, my 
button-hole 2. In the same manner, run the ca : dear, I have long since given it up as a 
button II through the button-holes 3 and 4, Fig. 10.—Maxine Borron-Hoie. bad job. No matter what I wear, he 







Fig. 11.—Sewixne on Burton. 
[See Figs. 12, 25, and 26.] 











Fig. 25.—Crocuer Burrow 20d the button IIT through the button-holes . Sayre _ __ finds fault; so now I never think of con- Fig. 23.—MANNER OF COVER- 
Covur.—{See Fig. 26.] | 5 and 6, by which means the three pleats shown on Fig. 38 are formed. | sulting him, or minding a word he says, In the innocence of my inc BUTTON WITH SILK. 
Of course more buttons and | heart I used to try to please him; but I found it was quite hope- [See Fig. 24.] 
button-holes than are shown | less.” And the complaint ares ; 


in the illustration may be | is a very generally true one. 
arranged on the seams. Of course, no one will deny 


that women go into ex- 
VII. MANNER OF MAKING | tremes in dress; but no one 





Fig. 28.—Sewine on Loop ror HANGING uP Dresses, Pocket Suits ror VESTS, | can deny either that when Fig. 27.—Loor 1ntaip witH CorD FOR HANGING UP Dresses, 
Patetots, ETC.—[See Fig. 27.] JACKETS, ETC. they wear moderate crino- PALETOTS, ETC, 
[See Figs. 40-42. ] lines, reasonable trains, and f 


Make the pocket slit of the requisite length in the manner shown | chignons that are not a disfigurement, they are equally found fault 
by Fig. 40, and cut small slits at the ends. If it be desired to finish | with; and as the blame is without justice, and very frequently merely 
it as shown by Fig. for the sake of 
41, sew the edge of fault - finding, no 
the material along wonder it is disre- 
the dotted line on garded. 

Fig. 40 from the Sometimes the 
under side to the domestic tyrant 
upper edge of the occupies himself 
pocket, and stitch with the subject 
it down from the of eating and 
right side so that drinking. This is 








Fig. 12.—Sewixc on 
Burrox.—Wrone Sipe. 





: thé edges of the a peculiarly trying F 
(See Fig. 11.} material lie togeth- form of ae fbn Fig. 26:—Manner OF 
er. On the right ; to the victims. It CROCHETING Burton 
side of the under slit run a bias strip of the mate- Fig. 14.—Hemmrse pown Corp. Fig. 18.—Srewrna on Corp. ~  hhaé the effect of | Cover.—([See Fig. 25.] 
rial, which must then be laid over on the under [See Fig. 13.] [See Fig. 14.] preventing sensi- 


side and stitched down from the right side. - Sew 
the ends of the slit down on the pocket in the 
manner shown by the illustration. The 
pocket slit, Fig. 42, is arranged similarly, 
except that the sides must first be corded. 
Sew the pocket piece on from the under side. 


tive young people from eating any thing but 
what is absolutely necessary to keep body and 
soul together, and makes meal-time 
a period of intense suffering. The 
tyrant may-object to butter; it ruins 
the daughters’ complexions and 
makes the wife fat. 
“*T would not eat celery if I were 
Fig. 34.—Bras Foxp. you; it isthe most indigestible thing 
in the world,” 
**My dear, I wonder you eat po- 












VITT. Manver or SEwiInc SEAMS IN HEAVY 
Wooten Marertars.—{See Figs. 43-51. ] 

Figs. 43 and 44.—Manner of binding. 
The strip which forms the binding is laid on 
the outside of the material and run down as far from the edge as the binding shouldbe 
wide; then lay it over on the under side, and sew it down so that the stitches shall not 
be visible. For making this hem take a few threads of the material on the needle, ‘and 
then run it through the strip. The points through which the needle is run are designated 
on the illustration by @ and X. We will call this the invisible hem. 

Figs. 45 and 46.—Cord seam. ‘This seam not only serves for sewing the different 
pieces of material together but forms a pretty trimming at the same time, as the edge 
of the upper piece stands out in relief, like a cord. For sewing this seam lay the edge 
of the upper piece a fifth of an inch over on the under side, and stitch it down on the 
under piece a hair’s breadth from the edge. . ; 

Fig. 47.—The invisible seam is used for piecing. It is worked from the wrong side, 
similar to overcast stitch, but the needle must be run through but half the thickness of 
the edge of the material, by which means the seam is invisible on the right side. 

Fig. 48.—For the stitched hem lay the materia? half an inch over on the under side 
and stitch it down on the right side. 

Fig. 49.—Double seam. For sewing this seam lay the upper edge of the material a 
fifth of an inch from the edge of the under piece in such a manner that both the right 
sides lie together, after which lay the upper piece over and stitch it down where the 
seam need be stitched through only 
two thicknesses of the material. 

Figs. 50 and 51.—Flat seam. 
For this backstitch the edges of 
the material together from the 
wrong side, press the seam out 
with the fingers, or with a flat- 
iron, and hem the edges down on 


Fig. 29.—Dovusie Corpine. 
































tatoes; all vegetables are unwholesome.” 

According to these censors so is every thing any one takes, though we never 
see that they attend to these rules themselves. We knew one individual who daily 
protested against luncheon, and made the lives of his family a burden on the sub- 
ject, though he regularly. consumed a whole rice-pudding to his own share at one 
o'clock. We know of a‘household where chicken is looked on as a dainty to be 
viewed at a respectful distance by all but the master of the mansion. But of all 
fruitful sources of domestic discord the five-o'clock tea surely bears the palm. ‘That 
the institution has survived is an additional proof that persecution has an invigor; 
ating effect. 

It seems a very mild indulgence, this much-abused cup of tea, and is more re- 
freshing than any thing else could possibly be, either after a long game of croquet, 
a dusty drive onva hot day, or, in fact, any afternoon occupation one can name ; 
yet how Paterfamilias carps at it, and this not always on the ground of expense! 
The diverting thing is that, like medical men who invariably say tea is unwhole- 
some, yet drink it themselves, so Paterfamilias constantly turns up at five o’clock, 
and accepts a cup of the offending beverage from the hands of his secretly-excused 
wife or daughters, not despising at the same time thinly-cut bread-and-butter, 
protesting meanwhile against the folly of women who want so many meals a day. 

A recent trial has shown that it is sometimes difficult to enforce silence on re- 
calcitrant nuns; but we think that , 
even Miss Saurin, if subjected to the 
domestic discipline of one of these ty- 
rants, would find that, though speech 
may be silver, silence is certainly gold- 
en; for only by a strict attention to the 










































































Fig. 80.—MAwnner OF MAKING Bias 
Foitp.—Wrone Sve. 






Fig. 39.—ARRANGEMENT 
Fig. 32.—Trmoane ror Patetots, ror Loopine Ripixe Fig. 33.—TrmmMine For Paretors, 
e JACKETS, MANTILLAS, ETC. Hasits, PALETOTS, ETC. Jackets, MANTILLAS, ETC. . 

Riecut Swwe.—[See Fig. 33.] (See Fig. 38.] Wrone Sive.—([See Fig. 32.] Fig. 31.—Sxorion or Przatep Bext. 









Fig. 38.—ARRANGEMENT FOR LOOPING RIDING 
Hazits, Parerors, erc,—(See Fig. 39.] 
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vow of silence can any thing like peace be maintained. 
Every subject spoken of, ‘‘from Shakspeare to the musical 
glasses,” affords an opening for a violent attack on some 
member of the household. So the evening, sometimes the 
whole afternoon, is passed in gloomy silence—a sort of vol- 
untary silent. system, that seems to affect even the fire and 
furniture, and makes the feminine element in the room afraid 
almost to rustle their dresses, 

Goaded to action at last, perhaps by the sufferings of her 
children, the mother proposes cards or some other innocent 
diversion, when the domestic tyrant’s mission, provided he 
allows the game at all, is to carp at and criticise every thing 
done by every one from his great chair by the fire, till, wearied 
out himself, and having 
certainly wearied his vic- 
tims, blessed sleep comes 
to give a momentary re- 
lief. ‘Then what silent re- 
joicing! How delightful 
are his snores! and what 
care is taken not to awake 
him! 

We often wonder if 


these men have any idea : . 
of the gloom Abies pres- Fig. 36.—Butron-Hoe wits Satin Binpine. 


[See Fig. 37.] 





ence casts over their fam- 
ilies ; of the sort of weight 
that is taken off every one’s mind when they leave home for a few days; how 
**Papa’s going to shoot with a friend for a week” is looked forward to long 
before as the time when some innocent little plan can be carried out, harm- 
less in itself, but which it would be useless to think of executing in his pres- 
ence; how his wife and children have to conspire with his servants in order 
to avoid rousing his unreasonable and exciting temper, and are driven to 
deceit, the unfailing resource of weakness against tyranny, in order to make 
the domestic wheels run at all. 

Frequently such men are by no means hard-hearted ; their purses are ever 
open to the appeal of the needy; very often they are particularly kind and 
indulgent to little children, and will perform acts of real good-nature, at 
times involving great trouble and self-sacrifice. It happens frequently, too, 
that such men are easy masters to their servants, extending to them the con- 
sideration and kindness they deny to their wives and children. It seems as 
if the fact of haying unlimited power dried up all the springs of kindly feel- 
ing in them. 

To strangers they are charming; conversable, genial, and friendly, thereby 
increasing the ‘bitterness felt against them in their own houses. 

Their wives and children resent this character for geniality and bonhomie 
as an additional injury to themselves, when contrasted with the moroseness 
and unamiability from which they perpetually suffer. ‘The man who “ hangs 


up his fiddle when he comes home,” as the proverb has it, is the most feared and detested in his 
own family ; and justly so, since he bestows on strangers what he owes to those he is bound to love 


and cherish. 


We have given precedence to the lords of the creation; but let no one suppose for an instant 
that domestic tyranny is confined to them alone. Materfamilias very often assumes the ré/e, and 
then the household may truly be called miserable. There is some escape from the tyranny of a 
man; he forgets sometimes, he goes to sleep of an evening, he goes out in the daytime, and he 





Fig. 35.—Burron-Hote Srrip sET ON WRONG SIDE OF MANTLE. 





Fig. 43.—Manner or Brnpine. 
Sipe.—([See Fig. 44.] 
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Fig. 40.—P, 





ockeT Srit.—{See Figs. 41 
and 42.] 





In such cases experience has usually taught the much- 
tried domestics that in the end it is their interest to please 
the young master, and they accordingly do so at the expense 
of the old one. Hence frequent domestic storms to disturb 
the monotony of the scene, when the difficulty is to know 
which aggrieved party to side with, parent or child. Neu- 
trality is almost impossible, as both resent ‘‘ going against . 
them,” as they term any opinion, however honestly or mod- 
erately expressed, which is not all in their favor, © 

We do not attempt to offer any explanation of the fact, 
but simply state it as one that has often puzzled us, that 
so frequently sons and daughters who have suffered most 
themselves from domestic tyranny and seen its evil effects— 
the deceit to which it gives 
rise, the alienation of af- 
fection, and all its other 
train of miseries—should 
in their own turn become 
tyrants when Fate makes 
them heads of houses. 
One would have thought 
that, having suffered, they 
would be careful to avoid 
making themselves obnox- 
ious to their own children, 
did not experience teach 
a contrary lesson, 


Fig. 37.—MAnneErR oF BInDING Burton-Ho se. 
[See Fig. 36.] 





TOLERATION OF WOMEN. 
THINK that we men are not very tolerant of what we call the weak- 
nesses of women; but in which, after all, lies much of their strength. 
The commonest complaint of all is, that they are ‘‘ fond of dress.” For my 
own part, I would not give much for a woman who is not fond of dress, 
Nor would I care much to know a man indisposed to encourage this femi- 
nine fondness. ‘The true knightly instinct is to feel toward the chosen one an 
unfailing desire 
To compass her with sweet observances, 
To dress her beautifully, and keep her true. 
[ can hardly conceive any greater delight for an honest, loving gentleman 
than to do these good works, and to mark their results. And it is to be 
said that in many, if not in most instances, the desire to dress well is only 
a desire to please. As between husband and wife, carelessness in dress is 
one of the first indications of declining affection. And even if, as sometimes 
happens, the love of dress is, for the most part, a desire to outshine other 
women, it is a natural, indeed a harmless, emulation. If women haye no 
nobler ambitions, it is mainly the fault of the men. If they can not speak 


each other down in debate, they may dress each other down in society. It may be said that victory 
depends in such a case upon the husband’s purse or the dress-maker’s art, not upon the genius of 
the competitor. But this is true only in a limited sense. No amount of money to buy clothes, 
and no skill in the artiste who makes them, can compensate for a want of taste in the wearer. 
‘Taste in dress commonly indicates a general sense of the becoming in all domestic concerns. ‘The 
Frenchman who wrote a treatise on “‘The Duty of a Pretty Woman to Look Pretty” did not ad- 
dress himself to the discussion of a mere frivolity. There was an undercurrent of philosophy 


has his club; besides, there is a proneness even in the most tyrannical of the male sex to be | beneath it. And surely there is something like ingratitude to the Giver of all good gifts not to 


talked over at propitious moments by wife or daughter; but there is no chance of avoiding the 


treasure and to cherish, even to rejoice in, the divinest of them all. 





Fig. 42.—Manner OF corpinG PocKET 
Srit.—{See Fig. 40. ] 


Argus eyes of the feminine type of the domestic 
tyrant. She knows all the minutiz of the house- 
hold and the wants and weaknesses of each indi- 
vidual better than a man, and uses her knowledge 
mercilessly as an engine of tyranny. She bullies 
her servants, and snubs her children, with the 
exception of one favorite—probably a boy—to 
whom every thing ## permitted, and who in con- 
sequence’ follows in his mother’s footsteps, and 
becomes tyrant number two in the house. Her 
girls are pitilessly set down on all occasions, and 
denied all the harmless recreations of their age. 
Letter-writing to their friends, if the poor creat- 
ures are allowed any, is strictly forbidden, so is 
every thing approaching to an amusing book. 
Being very nervous, they are forced to play be- 
fore company; with cold hands and whirling 


I think, too, that we are somewhat prone to 
misunderstand and to misjudge women, because 
their ways are so different from the manifesta- 
tions of our masculine natures. It is common, 
for example, to attribute want of affection to 
others merely because it is not in their nature 
to be affectionate after our own external pat- 
tern. We break our hearts over the thought, 
*“*T should fiét have done this or that ;” and, 
with the marvelously false logic of self-torture, 
we say, ‘‘If there were any true love this thing 
could not be.” But love is not one but many. 
Its angel wings are of varied plumage. I had a 
very dear friend who married, as men the wisest 
among us often do, a woman younger than and 
much unlike himself—in all ways charming, but 
in all ways provoking too, as only very pretty 





Fig. 41.—MAanNER OF BINDING PocKET 
Siir.—[See Fig. 40.] 





brains the poor things sit down to the piano, and of course, .fter a few frantic chords and helpless 
rans, there comes a break-down. Then let them look out when the company is gone, supposing 


them lucky enough to escape a scolding in public. The feminine tyrant also 
subjects her daughters to domiciliary visits in their bedrooms at all times-And 
seasons—a process peculiarly disagreeable to growing girls, who always resent 
being watched as if they were children. 

But of all forms of tyranny commend us to that of an eldest son. To serve 
one master may be possible; but where the son is master as well as either 
father or mother, there is no hope of peace for servants or any inmate of the 
house. And a young master is proverbially harder to please than an old one. 


‘Time has not mellowed any of his characteristics, and if he has not yet acquired 


the distinguishing faults of age, he has certainly in full perfection those of youth 
—want of consideration, arrogance, and self-sufficiency. He is insufferable to 
his sisters—has grand ideas on the inferiority of the female sex, of the sub- 
mission in which women are to be kept, and of the obedience to be exacted 
from them; and as girls, as a rule, are not disposed to be too obedient even 
to lawful authority, they highly resent his pretensions when he probably tries 
his hand on the breaking-in system he means, at some future time, to practice 
on his wife, and then discord reigns supreme. ‘‘'Tom thinks he may bully me 
as if I were his wife,” we heard an outraged sister exclaim; ‘‘ but thank God 
I’m not; and if Emily only knew what 
a brute he is, I'm sure she wouldn’t 
marry him! If she does, I pity her 
from my heart.” 

The wretched servants, not knowing 
whom to please, or whose orders to 
obey, at last venture on a mild re- 
monstrance. 

“*Tf you please, Sir, master said as 
I was to do so-and-so, no matter what 
any one said,” 

‘Well, you can take your choice; 
but I warn you, no servant stays three 
months here who does not obey me.” 





Fig. 45.—Corp Sram.—({See Fig. 46.] 


Fig. 49.—Douste Szam. 











Fig. 46.—MANNER OF MAKING 


Corp Sram.—{See Fig. 45.] 


Fig. 51.—Frar Seam.—Wrone Sipe. 
(See Fig. 50.] 





Fig. 47.—Invisiste Seam. 





Fig. 60.—Fiar Seam.—Rigur S1De. 


women can be—saucily, coquettishly, petulantly provoking, often rainy and stormy, but with mar- 
velous gleams of tender sunshine—beautiful and bewitching and irresistible always; treading down 


reason, judgment, all things with her small foot, and snapping all the boundaries 
that lie between right and wrong with her queenly hand. Some men would 
have resented this—my friend saddened under it. Like Shakspeare’s Moor, he 
was ‘‘not easily jealous,” but in time he came to be ‘‘ perplexed in the extreme.” 
So he spoke to her one day, very gravely and sorrowfully, saying that he was 
afraid that she did not love him—that she would have been happier with some 
one else, And what did she do? She turned upon him a face radiant with hap- 
piness, and said, ‘‘ You dear old goose—not love you—‘ happier with some one 
else!’ Why, if I had married any one else but my silly old darling I should have 
worried him into his grave in a month. But you must take me as I am, you 
know, and let me love you in my own way.” And from that time a great ¢con- 
tentment came upon him. With his tenderness, which was unfailing, there went 
forth toward her an infinite toleration ; and in time it came to pass that he would 
not have changed the love which she gave him “‘in her own way” for any love 
shaped in accordance with the standard of his egotism. What she gave him 
was all herself, as he found, not as once he wished to fashion her; and it was 
far better than any thing he could have made. Sickness fell upon him, and she 
was the gentlest of nurses. Poverty—I mean what was poverty to them—de- 
scended upon him, and she was the most self-denying of helpmates. She who 
had been wont to have every wish g 
gratified —and to pout, perhaps to 
murmur, if it were not—now subdued 
herself to all the wishes of another. 
She who had once exacted now yield- 
ed every thing; ana she lovingly con- 
fessed, ‘*‘ I am happier now, dear, than 
when I was your spoiled child.” And 
I believe that this is any thing but an 
uncommon story. We blame others 
and we worry ourselves mainly be- 
rause, lacking the necessary amount 
of imagination, we can not go out of 
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Fig. 44.—Binpinc.—Wrone Sive. 


{See Fig. 51.] [See Fig. 43.] 
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ourselves—we can not eat our way out of the 
hard shell of our egotism and look abroad upon 
the manysidedness of human nature. 

I do not mean to imply that all the injustice, 
as between men and women, is committed by 
the former and endured by the latter. I am 
afraid that women are sometimes a little intol- 
erant and unjust, simply from a want of right 
understanding of masculine irritations and prov- 
ocations, and the general environments, indeed, 
of the bread-finder. The commonest ‘thing of 
all is to think that men are ‘‘cross,” ill-temper- 
ed, saturnine, when they are only grave, seri- 
ous, and silent, perhaps weary and care-worn. 
They may have had many crosses out of doors, 
but they have no crossness at home, and at the 
very bottom, perhaps, of their solemnity is an 
infinitude of tenderness and love. 








PARIS GOSSIP. 


ARIS, as far as temperature is concerned, 

does not deserve the name of paradise, which 
many people are pleased to give the imperial cap- 
ital. Last month we were complaining of the 
untimely cold, and now we suffer from an al- 
most tropical heat. The swimming baths of 
the Seine are the only place where one can spend 
a pleasant hour in the morning. During the 
afternoon they are so crowded that it becomes 
difficult to take a plunge without alighting on 
some unlucky fellow-bather. The water is tepid, 
and scarcely looks more inviting than that of the 
Thames. I can well understand the question of 
an American visitor who bawled out to one of 
the Waiters, “*Garcon, where can a fellow wash 
one’s self after bathing here?” Our happy up- 
per ten thousand are at the sea-side, and the 
number: Parisian naiads who sport in the Seine 
is very limited. Last week one of them was au- 
dacious enough to discard the ancient black wool- 
en dress with the traditional red border and the 
oil-skin cap; Madame De Girardin appeared in 
a long robe of white wool, with a broad blue 
belt, her blonde hair flowing down her shoulders. 
Although there were no gentlemen present to 
admire the effect of this innovation, I am told 
that it excited general indignation. The follow- 
ing day not more than a dozen black dresses 
were to be seen—the indignation had only been 
caused by the length of time required in order to 
imitate Madame De Girardin. Henceforth bour- 
geoises alone will don the antiquated black uni- 
form. 

Out of the water, but only at the sea-side, la- 
dies who possess, or fancy they possess, good 
figures have adopted, instead of the old-fashion- 
ed corsage, a veston with a broad turn-down lin- 
en collar. This half male costume (for the ves- 
ton is a sort of redingote) is yey ogg at; but it 
is becoming and seems likely to las 

Ageepta of the om, the Gane Genel will de- 
cidedly be inaugurated in November next, and 
active preparations are already being a, 4 
the journey of the jearen.” Djemil P. 
Embassador from the Sublime Porte, has 4 
ceived orders to escort her Majesty to Constan- 
tinople. ‘The Viceroy of Egypt has invited nu- 
merous members of the French press to the in- 
auguration, all the expenses to be paid by his 
Highness. The American colony of Paris will 
be wortkily represented, and more than one é/é- 
gante has held conferences with the fashionable 
dress-makers. What temptations the gallant 
Pachas will find themselves exposed to when 
surrounded by a bevy of young and beautiful wo- 
men whose hearts and hands are free! I should 
not wonder if on their return the fair tourists 
were followed by a regiment of Turkish adorers. 

Mile. Hortense Schneider, the too famous 
Belle Héléne, who has refused magnificent offers 
from the manager of the Constantinople Theatre, 
and is at present delighting London play-goers, 
has just had a narrow escape. While perform- 
ing week in Orphée aux Enfers, the popular 
Eurydice, like an imprudent moth, hovered too 
near the gas-lights and set her dress on fire. 
Several spectators jumped on the stage from the 
side-boxes and the orchestra seats, and helped to 
smother the flames. Mlle. Schneider did not 
lose her presence of mind; instead of fanning 
the fire by running away she stood still, and the 
flames were soon extinguished. The curtain 
dropped, but quickly rose again at the call of the 
audience, who learned that, although ‘the scanty 
costume of Eurydice was half destroyed, the 
wearer had suffered no harm. 

House rent continues very high in Paris, not- 
withstanding the numerous premises which ap- 
pear above ground day after day with wonderful 
rapidity, and the concierges (or door-keepers), 
whose duty it is to show the lodgings, become 
more and more impudent as the pretensions of 
their masters increase. Unfortunate rovers in 
search of a lodging are constantly told, ‘‘ We do 
not allow dogs or or children in our 
house.” The other yy a father of a family who 
had received this unwelcome communication, aft- 
er visiting rooms which suited him admirably, 
met a lot of ve younkers on the staircase. 
“*T see you have plen- 
ska ademas bor all then” 

**Oh, those are not- children—they’ re the sons 
and nephews of the proprietor,” answered the 
Cerberus. 


More than five thousand Parisians changed 
their abodes on the 15th of July, and you may 
imagine what trouble they must have had in 
finding new quarters. 

‘Two brilliant American weddings took place 
last week. On Wednesday, July 21, the mar 





riage of Mr. of New York, with his pret- 
ty countrywoman, was celebrated 
at the American of the Rue de Berry. 
ea onan with representatives of 
the re = nee seer. After the cere- 
mony the company repaired to the hétel of the 
United Legation (Rue de Presbourg), 





which Mr. and Mre. Elihu Washburne, now ab- 
sent from Paris, had iously lent for the oc- 
casion. A splendid d er was served in first- 
rate American style, and an enormous wedding- 
cake surprised the French guests. From four 
until six o’clock the youthful part of the assem- 
vA danced most intrepidly in spite of the torrid 
eat. 

The following day, Miss Gabrielle Abat, of 
New Orleans, was married to M. Edouard Au- 
thier, the son of a rich banker, at the Catholic 
church of Saint Augustin, Boulevard Males- 
herbes. Among the invités were the Marquise 
De Genzano, Comte F. de Lesseps, Duchesse 
and Mile. De Bassano, Vicomtesse De Cormenin, 
Baronne Doyen, Don José Hidalgo, ex-Minister 
from Mexico, Marquise De Aguero, mother-in- 
law of General Prim. 

General Sickles (whom, by-the-by, French 
journals call the Honorable Sir Sickles) has just 
left Paris to return to his post as Minister at 
Madrid. It is thought that hi his visit here was 
occasioned by the complications of the Cuban 
question. He will meet at the frontier General 
Prim, whose health necessitates a short sojourn 
at Vichy. 

The Empress and the Prince Im have 
been paying a visit to Berck-sur-méf, a fishing 
village in the neighborhood of Boulogne, in or- 
der to be present at the inauguration of the Hos- 
pice Napoleon, an establishment founded under 
the auspices of her Majesty for young invalids 
requiring sea-bathing. In 1864 the Empress, 
who, among other good works, has taken or- 
phans and foundlings under her special protec- 
tion, honored the then small asylum wha a first 
visit. Since, much larger capable of 
accommodating 800 children, have been erected 
at a cost of 2,500,000 francs. The hospital, 
which is now completed, contains 14 dormitories, 
with 40 cubic feet of air per head, refectories, 
school-rooms, a chapel, a covered walk 500 yards 
long, an immense bath-room with sea-water for 
the winter season, and all the requisite accessory 
buildings. The population welcomed the illus- 
trious visitors with a real ovation. From Mon- 
treuil to Berck-sur-mer, a distance of three 
miles, more than twenty triumphal arches, vari- 
ously decorated, had been erected. On the top 
of one of them were seated five fisher-women, 
making nets, and attended by young sailors, sup- 
posed to be paying court to their fair country- 
women. This tableau vivant had a very grace- 
ful effect, and the idea is at least a novel one. 

It is but a short time ago since Viscount De 
Gauberac entered the Grande Chartreuse, the 
most rigid of all monastic orders, and now the 
Marquis De Lezay, an elegant lieutenant of the 
Pontifical Zouaves, has assumed the brown robe 
of St. Bruno. It is said that Prince Paul de 
Sanguzko-Labartowicz, who lately lost a lovely 
young wife, also intends following the example 
of these noble cenobites. If the custom prevails, 
monasteries will ere long become as fashionable 
as our salons, 

Since the robbery committed by three ladies, 
which I lately mentioned, Paris shop-keepers 
have a sharp eye on their customers, both male 
and female. . Yesterday a well-dressed gentle- 
man, after examining various articles, which he 
declared too expensive, slipped a few pair of silk 
stockings into his pockets. He thought himself 
quite safe, and made his bow without opening 
his purse. But at the door he found the owner 
of the goods, who quietly said : 

** My dear Sir, I really can not let you have 
the stockings at that price.” 

**In that case I can’t afford to pay more for 
them ; you may have them back,” replied the un- 
disconcerted thief, who beat a rapid retreat, leav- 
ing the astonished shop-keeper with the socks in 
his hands. 

** Eating like a cormorant” is a well-known 
proverbial expression; but Count Lecoulteux, 
one of the members of the Jockey Club, has taught 
cormorants to fish instead of eating. The noble 
sportsman has trained his birds to act like well- 
bred spaniels. They refrain from devouring the 
prey they seize, and bring it to their master, who 
rewards them with some stray gudgeons. When 
an educated cormorant pounces upon a heavy 
fish whith he is unable to land, he generally finds 
wild companions ready to assist him, and who 
require no fee but thanks, Let us hope that the 
eccentric sportsman may not find too many imi- 
tators; for each of his winged retrievers can 
catch as many fish in a minute as a good terrier 
can kill rats, and the finny population of French 
rivers is thin. 

A banquet is about to be given in honor of 
Longfellow, at the instigation of two French 
writers, MM. Théophile Gautier and Théodore 
de Banville. Strange to say, neither of them 
know a word of English, and can only admire 
your great poet on hearsay, or judge him from 
sundry prose translations which give a poor idea 
of his genius. It is wonderful how little knowl- 
edge Parisian journalists in general have of for- 
eign literature. Lately one of our journalists at- 
tributed all Prescott’s works to Mr. Motley, and 
another gravely announces that “‘the famous 
Mr. Longfellow has just published a work called 
Dante.” Evidently the learned writer had nev- 
er heard «f the Inferno. M. Maynard now in- 
forms the readers of the Figaro that ‘‘ Mr. Hen- 
ry Longfellow is one of the eight or nine men of 
talent America possesses.” These gentlemen 
ought to confine themselves to beslabbering one 
another with praise. 

A mysterious lady visitor has made her appear- 
ancg at Baden-Baden. Is she American, En- 
glish, or Hungarian? No one can tell, and the 
frequenters of the Casino are on the tenter-hooks 
of curiosity. Every day, at the same hour, a 
er pera @ perfect beauty, dressed all in 

k, enters the gaming-room, draws forth three 
thousand francs from an elegant pocket-book, 
plays until she has either lost or doubled the 
sum, and then retires without having spoken a 





an incorruptible 

young Mr, 
belonging to one of the first families 
himself the cavalier 


word. Her onl gorgerion. Jo se 
femme de chambre. A 


position of the lady, Mr. Holsburn has declared 
termined 


pr oo pre hse od de pag teaner 
who is ty test ety tow 
the pretty gambler. Gen clipcecy; Sr 


an Austrian officer, having rushed forward in 
the salon of the hotel to pick up the handker- 
chief of the unknown, her champion was very 
near finding his conduct improper. Scandal- 
mongers are busy ; ladies criticise the beauty of 
their rival when gentlemen admire her. 

“She merely wants to make up her marriage 
eee," poe a Parisian beau, the other 


“; You are mistaken,” replied an English gen- 
tleman, ‘‘for I have offered her six thousand 
pounds a year and my hand.” 

**'That’s a great deal to offer her,” answered 
the sarcastic Frenchman. 

Mr. Holsburn called him out and wounded him 
in the arm. ‘The victim considers he has paid 
rather dear for an attempt at a bon-mot. 

- A more serious duel took place qu July 15, 

between Mr. Pemberton Grund, another citizen 
of the United States, and Viscount De la Poeze, 
on account of an altercation which arose at the 
Bal Mabille. At a first meeting, at Montfermeil, 
combatants and seconds had come to the ground 
unarmed! ‘The encounter was of course put off, 
and the next day the antagonists met in the 
woods of Viroflay, near Vincennes. The cham- 
pion of American honor was wounded in the 
shoulder, while M. De la Poeze received a sword- 
thrust in each hand. p ae ly 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bazanirs.—We presume that communications sim- 
ply addressed to the journal named will be received. 

Asstz H.—At the entrance to your bay-windows put 
richly draped lambrequins of material corresponding 
with the furnitare of the room. Inside the bay-win- 
dow in the parlor place white linen shades and lace 
curtains—a separate curtain for each division of the 
window. A narrow gilt cornice heads the lace dra- 
pery. In the living room shades alone will answer, 
though curtains of dotted Swiss with fluted ruffles will 
be very pretty. Ottomans, low easy-chairs moving 
easily ou rollers, jardiniéres, and hanging baskets are 
the furniture for the window. Have the wood-work 
of your parlor white like enamel, and paint that of 
your hall, library, and living room in imitation of ma- 
hogany, rose-wood, and oak. ‘Tinted walls are far 
preferable to paper-hangings. Choose delicate colors, 
such as French gray, lavender, and pink, with narrow 
gilt mouldings, for the borders. A chamber or parlor 
with chintz hangings and furniture would be attract- 
ive in your cottage. Single rooms are pretty in cot- 
tage, but suites are convenient in case of entertain- 
ments. Having folding-doors between rooms does 
not compel you to furnish the whole suite alike. 

Mas. Extra M‘D.—The French scourers here can, in 
most cases, take mildew out of black silk. Their 
charge is small. We do not know may process. 
The secret is part of their “ stock in trad 

Mzs, Coza J.—Make your brilliantine tik with re- 
vers waist, coat-sleeves, double skirt, and sash. Trim 
with ruffles of the same. 

Mazrir L.—When receiving ceremonious bridal calls 
a bride usually wears a handsome trained dress, though 
a short one would answer as well. When returning 
such calls wear either a short suit for walking or a 
carriage toilette with train, Black alpaca is always 
worn, both in colors agd mourning. Striped poplin 
alpaca, closely gored and trimmed with braid, is suit- 
able for a Balmoral skirt.—Velvet cloaks are often re- 
quired here earlier than November.—Make your black 
silk suit with a belted mantle and a round skirt flounced 
to the waist with narrow flounces notched at the edges. 

Muerte Breent.—Read reply to “ E. D. M.,” in Bazar 
No. 35. Trim your drab French poplin with a pleated 
ruffle of the same, headed by an inch-wide band of 
black velvet. — Curlique is pronounced as if spelled 
curleek. 

Hozrensr.—Make your blue satin over dress with 
low corsage and tunic skirt sloping roundly away 
from the belt in front, caught back at the sides by 
rosettes, and puffed and looped behind. Trim with 
marquise puffs of satin and frills of white lace. 

M. 8. G.—Your blue silk will be suitable for the 
street cut short and flounced, and worn with a pe- 
plum and sash or else a black silk casaque. 

Apg.tz H.—A watch charm, a chain made of your 
own hair, a smoker's cap, a lounging chair, a wall 
pocket for letters—any of these ‘will be a suitable gift 
for your friend on his birthday. 

Epna.—Read reply to Jennie,” in Bazar No. 35. 

Mes. Lieut, J. C.—Any of the furnishing-houses 
quoted in the Bazar will furnish any one or all of the 
articles you wish—riding habit, walking dress, and 
bonnet. They will also send samples of goods if you 
will provide them with an addressed envelope and 
postage stamp. 

Exta Curstrr.—The chatelaine braids described in 
Bazar No. 33 will suit you. 

TaLLauasser.—The trousseau of a bride who is to 
spend the winter in Florida should be of handsome 
clothing of about such thickness as she would pur- 
chase to wear during autumn in her New England 
home.—A wedding breakfast is nothing more than 
the usual stereotyped meal that one meets every 
where at evening parties. It is made up of game, 
salads, jellies, patés, ices, and confectionery, with per- 
haps a greater display of meats, biscuit, and coffee. 

Gzrantum.—Put bands to the necks of your school 
dresses for winter. Make your brown merino with a 
single skirt and belted basque. Trim with bands of 
the same scalloped at the lower edge and bound with 
darker brown silk. Put an inch-wide bias band of 
silk as a heading for each scalloped band. 

Feanxie A. 8.—It is absolutely necessary that you 
should consult an oculist about your child’s eyes. To 
lay down specific rules for the treatment of an indi- 
vidual case of short-sightedness would be a kind of 
charlatanry to which the Bazar does not aspire. 

Viota.—Banting’s Treatise on Corpulency costs 
about sixty cents. It has never been reprinted in 
America, but you can procure it from England through 
any book-importing house. 

Harttiz.—Make over your blue merino with two 
skirts trimmed with wide black velvet ribbon. If 





you have not sufficient merino for an over-skirt, 
make a peplum, and wear a black silk over-skirt in- 
stead. Make the black alpaca with demi-train, plain 
high corsage, sleeves tight, and trim with reversed 
pleating. Your plan for improving the complexion 
by cold water baths is good. 

Cuaritx,—Cavé's Method of Drawing, and Cavé on 
Color are published by G, P, Putnam & Co., and cost 
each $1. 

Harrie M‘L.—Plait your hair in two braids of three 
thick strands each, cross it back of your ears, and tie 
with ribbon. Read reply to “ Attentive Reader,” in 
Bazar No. 34. 

Constant Reaver.—To cur! your hair use old-fash- 
esa curl-papers. Nothing else is so little apt to in- 

ure it. 

Mrs. P.—Your sample is a species of poplin. Make 
plain waist, gored skirt, just sweeping the floor, and 
coat-sleeves. Trim with black velvet ribbon. Many 
over-skirts will be worn. Trim a black alpaca with 
bias ruffies of the same in scant pleats. 

Exnegstive.—Trim your light green poplin with bias 
bands of velvet of darker shade.—Braid your hair in 
chatelaines. For directions see Bazar No. 38.—Water- 
proof cloth and lady's cloth make excellent traveling 
dresses for winter. 

E..uvor.—Wear pure white, either organdy, mus- 
lin, or silk for your bridal dress. Do not be married 
in sombre mourning. 

A. H. C.—Make the cloth suit with an over-skirt 
and short basque trimmed with heavy bluck braid 
and flat brass buttons. Put pleated flounces on the 
single skirt and sailor jacket of the serge dress. Wear 
belt of Russian morocco, *. 





Pretry Women.—A comparatively few la- 
dies monopolize the beauty as well as the atten- 
tion of society. This ought not to be so, but it 
is; and will be while men are foolish, and single 
out pretty faces for companions. 

This can all be changed by using Hacan’s 
Maenoria Baim, which gives the bloom of 
youth and a refined, sparklffig beauty to the 
complexion, pleasing, powerful, and natural. 

No lady need complain of a red, tanned, 
freckled, or rustic complexion who will invest 
75 cents in Hacan’s Maonoria Baim. Its 
effects are truly wonderful. 





To preserve and dress the Hair use Lyon’s 
Karuarron.—[ Com. ] 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


My Wueerer & Wiison Sewing Machine 
has been in use fourteen years last July, and I 
have the two needles—one coarse and one fine— 
which I got with the machine. I have used it 

in sewing from the thickest cloth to the finest 
fabric, and in binding shoes. It works as well 
to-day as ever, and I would not change it for 
any other in use. Mas. C. H. Brieuam. 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


O remove Soi siecuius Funextan, and 
Tax from the face, use PERRY'S OTH 'AND 
FRECKLE LOTION. — ony Dr. B. C. 
ld by all Druggists. 


Perry, 49 Bond St., N. Y. 

GET IT PURE. 
—_ of Pain Paint for $5, a con for $8, or a gal- 

lon for $20, double strength, with full directions, will 

be sent to any person, free of Express charge: on re- 

ceipt of the money at Dr. R. L. Woicort’s Office, 181 

Chatham Square, New York; or 6 pint bottles of An- 


nihilator, for Catarrh and Colds in the head, on re- 
ceipt of $6. Small bottles sold at all Druggists. 


— —A Gold Case, inlaid with mother- 








otgent. arl, and set with qehies, containing one 
bottle of “Flor Del Santo,” Woodworth's new per- 
fume. The owner is welcome to the Case, but he 


can't have the “Flor Del Santo. 
ARKER’S HIRSUTUS FREE FROM 





TS. A BOTTLE; . DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 
1869. 


From Aucust 16 TO SEPT. 25. 





FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
Naw York, August, 1869. 
We invite the attention of Booksellers to our 
Special List of Books, which we will sell on the 
following terms, for Cash, from the 16th of August 
to the 25th of September, after which our terms 


will positively be as heretofore. 
On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 percent. discount ; 3 
-, $ S00 30 
“ $1000 “ 33+ “ “ 


“ $2000 “ 35 “ “e 
And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 


We shall not sell at any of the Trade Sales 


this Fall. 
The S List will be furnished to Book- 
sellers én application to the Publishers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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THOMSON’S 


PATENT 





The Most Popular Corset ever introduced into 
the American Market. 


The strongest proof of the excellence and popularity 
of this Corset is found in the numerous attempts to 


palm as the g imported 

* Glove-Fitting." We therefore call special attention 

to our stamp, which is always to be found on the 4 
and o 

which we give a 
fac-simile below. 


N.B.—AIl infring- 
ers of Patent or of 
our Cop ght in 
Name," Glo 
ting,” will be pros- 
ecuted. 








THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO,., 
391 Broadway, N.Y., 
Sole Importers and Patentees for the United States. 


AMES McCREERY & CO., 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET. 


GREAT REDUCTION OF PRICES 
in our 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT. 








LADIES’ RUFFLED LINEN WALKING SUITS, 
50; reduced from $8. 


LADIES’ LINEN WALKING SUITS, handsomely 
embroidered, $7; ‘reduced from $14. 


LADIES’ RUFFLED AND TUCKED LINEN WALK- 
ING SUITS, in entirely new designs, $8; re- 
duced from $12. 

LADIES’ ;WHITE RUFFLED WALKING SUITS, 
$10; reduced from $12 50, 

LADIES’ COLORED RUFFLED WALKING SUITS, 
$12; reduced from $15. 

LADIES’ COLORED LAWN WRAPPERS, $4; re- 
duced from $6. 

LADIES’ TUCKED SKIRTS, $1 50. 

LADIES’ TUCKED AND RUFFLED SKIRTS, $8. 


LADIES’ FRENCH WOVEN CORSETS, 8 cents; 
worth $1. 


LADIES’ HAND-MADE CORSETS, $4; worth $6. 


GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, HARDWARE 
and FURNISHING STORES sell 


ENOCH MORGANS SONS. 


SAFZLIO 


FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING 


TIN, BRASS, IRON, WINDOW GLASS, MARBLE, 
KNIVES, FORKS, MACHINERY, and general 
METALLIC WARE. 

Removes al|, Rust or Stains. Gives a Brilliant Polish. 
Better, cheaper, quicker than any other substance. 
Contains no poisonous or injurious ingredient. 

Is elegantly wrapped. It is to the interest of 
Storekeepers to sell it. 


Depot, 211 Washington St., New York. 
Soars or att Kovps ror Famity Use. 
Established 1809. 


BEAUTY! 
“The Journal of Beauty.” 


The only paper in America devoted exclusively to the 
promotion of the beantiful. The number for this 
month contains information on the Arts of Beauty ; 
explains the beautiful process of transforming straight 

into soft, luxuriant, flowing curls; the art of en- 
ameling the skin; numerous recipes for cosmetics, 
washes, pastes, creams, powders, etc., etc. A promi- 
nent feature of the “‘ Journal of Beauty," and one nev- 
er before attempted in this country or Europe, will be 
the publication in each number of a life-like portrait 
of some one of the most celebrated female beauties, 
yyy by a Moqsapaness sketch, giving a his- 
tory of her dress, habits, social characteristics, and 
general personnel. Published monthly at one dollar 
per year. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 10 cents. 

Address B. H. ROBB & CO., Parkman, Onto. 


NO MORE WET NURSES! 
Liebe-Liebig’s Soluble Food. 


The most perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. Pre- 
by J. Paul Liebe, Chemist, Dresden. This food 
jissolves set? in warm milk, and is at once ready for 
the use of babies. At all Druggists, $1 per bottle. 
Dee. HEIL & HARTUNG, Wholesale Druggists, 
890 Pearl Street, New York. 

















Swear Quinine is warranted 
SWEET cman for dose —to the 
sulphate (bitter) ees with 
the important advan’ ts) 
being sweet instead of bitter. 
Svarnia is Optum Puririzp 
—_ of its es .~ ones 
roperties ; the most per- 
SVAPNIA. Beet" Axons ‘and. Soomtiso 
TE ve’ 
Sold by druggists, prescribed by best physicians. 
STEARNS, FARR, & CO., Chemists, New York. 


QUININE. 





A Seven per Gent. 
GOLD LOAN. 


The Kansas Pacific way, now in successful op- 
eration from Kansas City to Sheridan, proposes to 
build an extension to Denver, Colorado. Govern- 


$6,500,000. 


This loan is secured in the most effectual manner. 
It represents a road in Foy 
open the trade of the 
connect it with the great markets of the East. It is 
considered to be one of the best loans in the market, 
EVEN BETTER IN SOME RESPECTS THAN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
The loan has thirty years to run, principal and in- 
terest payable in fol le semi-annual: , Seven per cent. 
The coupons will be perete semi-annually in either 
rankfort, London, or New York, and will be free from 
Government taxation. The bonds for the present are 
sold in currency at 96, with accrued interest. 


Circulars, maps, and pamphlets sent on application. 
DABNEY, MORGAN, & CO., 
53 Exchange Place, N.Y. 
M. K. JESUP & CO., 
12 Pine Street, N. ¥. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


ts to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE 
sold in the United States for less than $40. All others 
are infringements, and the seller and user are liable 
to ation and Wea Ovrrir Frez. 


ddress w. co., 
Cleveland, Ohiow 


Only Half Required. 


‘HOWELLS 


SATIN FINISHED 








i 
New PATENT OPIRALHAIR-PINS 
FOR SALE BY ALL FANCY I0DS DEALERS. 


‘J.C. HOWELLS & CO. manufacture fine straight 
Hair-Pins of all styles.—Depot, 299 Broadway, N. Y. 








" HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1869, 


ConTENTS: 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE HIGH ROCKIES. 
ILLusTRations.—Traveling above the Snow- 
Line.—The Photographer's Outfit.—Gold Hill and 
Silver City.—The Nettie.— Pyramid Lake. — 


The Ruby .—Cafon in the Ruby Range.— 
ain he ounds.— Above the Shoshone 
Falls.—Natural Bridge. 


THE EYE AND THE CAMERA. 
I:.ustRations.—The Photographic Camera.— 
Photographic Operating Room. —The Inverted 
Image.—The Eyeball.—The Dark Chamber.—Sec- 
tion of the pO ET enti os Image in the Dark 
Chamber.—The Three Aspects of the Hand. — 
Taking Stereoscopic Picture of Near Objects.— 
Stereoscopic Camera,—Sliding Stereoscope. 
OUT IN THE STREETS. 
BORDER REMINISCENCES. 
ILtusrrations.—Dismounted Cavalry.—A De- 
moralized Negro. — ‘‘ Look-a-yere, Mister !"— A 
Scene in Court. 
A SUMMER FRIEND. 
A HEALTH TRIP TO BRAZIL. 
ILLusTRATIONS. — Street Scene, Pernambuco.— 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas.—Hauling in a Dol- 
hin.—Para, from the River.—The Environs of 
ara. —Snake Merchant. — Monkeys for Sale.— 
Pernambuco.—Street in Pernambuco.—Ox-Cart. 
—Pack Horses.—Fleet of Jagandas.—Suburbs of 
Pernambuco.—Bahia, from the Bay.—Avenue of 
Palms.—Market Scene, Bahia. 
BOB WHITE. 
It.ustrations, — Hunting Bob White. — The 
True Quail. — Head of Bob White, Life Size. — 
Covey Alarmed.—Head of California Valley Quail, 
Life Size.—Head of California Mountain Quail, 
Life Size. 
IN QUIET DAYS. 
A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of “Joun Hanr- 
FAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
IuivsTRations. — “Mamma, you bring Good 
News."—‘ Marriage is a Great Mystery.” 
CHANGE. 
AN AUTHOR'S MEMORIES OF AUTHORS, 
I:Lusreations.—S, C. Hall.—Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
THE FOSTER - BROTHERS. 
TOO CLEVER BY HALF. 
THE PROGRESS OF ELECTRICITY. 
LEANDER DOOLITTLE. 
MY ENEMY’'S DAUGHTER. By Justin M‘Caztny. 
Cuaptrr XXVI. Lilla gone. 
Cuaprer XXVII. The Conspirator. 
Cuarter XXVIII. “ Ah, bear in Mind that Gar- 
den was Enchanted." 
ILLusrration.—Salaris and I. 
GOING OVER TO THE ENEMY. 
THE PURITAN CAPTAIN. 
THE NEW TIMOTHY Parr X. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S BOOK TABLE. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER, 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 

Hanrpzr’s MaGazrg, One Year...... 

Harper's Werxty, One Year. P 

Harper's Bazan, One Year. 

Harper's Macazine, Harper's Weexcy, and Harper's 


Baza, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ap 
two for $7 00. ee “ 





i or, Sia 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





BAscane IN 


LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING . 
and INFANTS’ APPAREL 
of every description. 
LADIES' TUCKED UNDERSEIRTS, $1 and upward. 
LADIES’ RUFFLED CHEMISES, $1 and upward. 
LADIES’ TUCKED DRAWERS, $1 and upward. 
Also a very handsome assortment of 
UNDERGARMENTS, 
Elaborately trimmed with embroidery and rea) lace, 
Suitable for Bridal Outfits, 
at popular prices. 
INFANTS’ AND CHILDREN’S APPAREL, 
In choice variety, and at equally attractive prices. 


PRINTED PERCALE, WHITE CAMBRIC, 
PUFFED AND RUFFLED PLAID POPLIN AND 
LINEN TRAVELING SUITS, 
at reduced rates. 

A large line of 
LADIES’ FRENCH AND DOMESTIC CORSETS, 
of the most approved and best-fitting shapes, 

75 cents per pair and upward. 
BARGAINS IN CHILDREN'S AND LADIES’ 
CLOTH AND SILK SACQUES AND CLOAKS. 


A. T, STEWART & CO., 


Broadway, Fourth Avenue, and Tenth Street. ; 








SIX-CORD. 


JOHN & HUGH -AUCHINCLOSS, 


Sole Agents in NowYurkfr J&P. COATS, 
of Paisley, Seotland. 





Kettoce’s Worm Tea.—This standard old Remedy 
for Worms is the sarzst and nest ever known. It is 
PURELY VEGETABLE, Will POSITIVELY DESTROY WORMS, 
and pOES NO INJURY TO THE PATIENT. Sold every- 
where. Price 25 cents. 

Sold at the Great United States Medicine Ware- 
house and Mineral Water t of Joun F. Huney, 
No. 8 Cottzaz Prace, New York. . 


VICK’S 
Illustrated Catalogue 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 


AND OTHER 


Hardy Bulbs for Fall Planting, 
IS NOW PUBLISHED, 
And will be sent rrzz to all who apply. 
Address JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, New York, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED. 


On receipt of Seventy-Five Cents, we will send a 
recipe for removal of superfluous hair from the face or 
any part of the body. This remedy is not a caustic 
preparation, and does not injure the skin. We will 
warrant it to give satisfaction, or money refunded. 

Dr. J. HERSEY & CO., 
25 Pine Street, or P.O. Box 217, Lockport, N. Y. 














Punctual as a Timepiece. —Uniess the 
bowels do their duty with the regularity of clock- 
work, perfect health is impossible. Therefore, when 
disordered, control them immediately with Tarrant's 
Errervesoent Sectzer Avertent, the most genial, 
balsamic, and effective laxative and alterative known 
to the medical profession. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


A,1.— TRUTH WILL PREVAIL. 


Barry's Tricopherous removes scurf and dandruff, 
and renders the Hair soft and brilliant. I believe it 
to be the best preparation for the Hair now offered to 
the public. A. G. BUELL, 

20 Nassau St., N.Y. 


ARLOR STEAM ENGINE: Made entire- 
ly of Metal; Boiler and Furnace complete; will 
work for hours if supplied with water, &c.; free from 
danger; a child can work it. Sent free with Instruc- 
tions for $1 00; three for $2 50. 
WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau Street, New York. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Have just Published: 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Lossmve, Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 
graved on Wood by Lossing and Barritt, chiefly 
from Original Sketches by the Author. Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 50; Full Roan, $9 00; Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 


THE SEVEN CURSES OF LONDON. By James 
Green woop, the “ Amateur Casual,” Author of “The 
True History ofa Little Ragamuflin,” “*‘ Reuben Dav- 
idger,” ““Wild Sports of the World,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS. A Book for 
Boys. By H. R. Fox Bovens. With Portrait of 
George Peabody and 24 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 

1 00. 


SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GER- 
MANY, AND SWITZERLAND; or, Experiences 
of an American Journalist in Europe. By Epwaxp 
Govutp Burrum. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


SANDS'S PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING. The 
Teacher, the Pupil, the School. By Nataanizn 
Sanps. 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. 


FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful Elucida- 
tion of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the Question of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valu- 
able Advice and Instruction to those about Purchas- 
ing Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. 
By Rosgrr B. Reosrverr. With Characteristic ll- 
lustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


RHETORIC: a Text-Book, designed for Use in 
Schools and Colleges, and for Private Study. By 
Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
Northwestern University. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Atrrev Russex Waxtace, Author of “Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,” “‘ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon," &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Gen1o 
C. Scorr. With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
$3 50. 


HARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide. 
through France, Belgium, Holiand, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1869. By W. Pemnroxe Frreipes. 
Revised Edition: Eighth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 60. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK ; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemsroxe Ferauiper. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of 
the different Languages. Square 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 50. 


The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


HETTY. By Henry Kinestey, Author of “Stret- 
ton,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel of American 
Society. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 


CORD AND CREESE. By the Author of “The 
Dodge Club." Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1859. By James 
De Mittz, Author of “ Cord and Creese,” &c. With 
One Hundred Dlustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; 
Cloth, $1 25. 


THACKERAY’S NOVELS: 

New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author's 
own Illustrations. 

VANITY FAIR. 32 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 

THE VIRGINIANS. 150 Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 

THE NEWCOMES. 162 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. Portrait of 
Author and 64 lllustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
ew Harrer & Brorners will issue immediately 

New Egitions of Thackeray's other Novels, Illustrated 

by the Author, at correspondingly low prices, 

CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 

HARD CASH. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. §8vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 

LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 8yo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 

FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents, 

WHITE LIES. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

Ga To be followed by Charles Reade's other Novels, 








ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. Illustrated by 

Millais. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Complete. With 64 
Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 8vo, Paper, $100; 
Cloth, $1 50.- Part I1., separately, Paper, 50 cents. 





e@ Hanrre & Brornens will send ang of the above 
books by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on recetpt of the price. 


HOOT ew 


Fo a gy le,cheap, reliable, Knits nee 
AGENTS WANTED, Circular and sample stocking FREE. 
Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me. 
OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, Stamford, 
Conn.—First class in its arrangements; unsur- 
assed as a home; one hour from New York on New 
aven Railroad. Address L. C. LOOMIS, Principal, 
or MI8S C. AIKEN, Lady Principal. 


ad IE MODENWELT,” the best Family Journal in 
the world. 1500 Iilustrations, 180 Patterns, 400 

Diagrams for Embroidery, 12 large Colored Engravin 

| yearly. Two Numbers Monthly, 35c.; Yearly, $3. Sold 

| by Newsdealers, or 8. T. Taxxon, 391 Canal St., N.¥. 
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FACETIA:. 

“Mus. B.,” said old Ja- 
cob Brown to his worthy 
spouse, “‘I have read ‘ Fu- 
neral Customs’ in your Ba- 
zar. It is all very nice: 
caskets, flowers, ‘sweets 
to the sweet,’ and so forth. 
But then $1000! Mrs. B., 
I can't afford to die. It 
costs too much !" 


pibcipeliaipreiperes 
“TEMPUS FUGIT.” 
Time flies ; and little won- 
der, when we find 
To kill it is the aim of: 
half mankind. 
a: Sa 

Lapy. “Can you wash 
and iron ¥” 

Domestio. “Oh yes, 'm ; 
bat your place would not 
suit me unless you knock- 
ed off wearing them long 
Holland dresses of a morn- 
ing.” 

aitihinnae 

* Any seats in the next 
car?” asked a passenger 
in a crowded car of a wag- 
gish conductor. 

** Plenty of'em,” was the 
reply ; “but” (as the pas- 
senger gathered up his ef- 
fects preparatory to emi- 
grating) “they are all full.” 


AL A 

A Fast Cotor—Rouge. 

(eltbingilipeaniiten 

A very UNSATISFACTORY 
Sour or Bueap—The roil 
of fame. 

—_—_—@————— 

A little girl who was 
watching the balloon as- 
cension at Lewiston, Me., 
suddenly exclaimed: 

“Mamma, I shouldn't 
think God would like to 
have that man go up to 
heaven alive.” 

abeiniatiaiiitlaiiren- te 
_ When the young gentle- 
man who styled himeeif 
the American Goethe was 
asked why he did not write 
something equal to Goethe 
he testily answered, ‘‘ Be- 
cause I haven't a mind to.” 

5 pdt 

One Sunday afternoon a 
lad, so lazy in his motions 
that he did not get to the 
church-dvor till the con- 
gregation were coming 
out, said to the first man 
he met: “ What! is it ali 
done?” 

“No,” said the man; 
“it's all said, but I think 
it will take a long time 
before it will be all done.” 

eR RI 

They have a rich joke on 
Dr. Egan, a great land op- 
erator as well as a moet 


The Doctor prescribed 
some pills foralady. He 
was asked how they were 
to be taken. 

* A quarter down,” said 
the Doctor, “‘and the bal- 
ance in one, two, and three 
years.” 

————— 

An old bachelor, pick- 
ing up a book, exclaimed, 
upon seeing a wood-cut 
representing a man kneel- 
ing at the feet of a woman, 
“ Before L would kneel to 
a woman I would encircle 
my neck with a rope and 
stretch it.” And then, turn- 
ing to a young woman, 
he inquired, * Do you not 
think it would be the best 
thing I could do?” 

“It would undoubtedly 
be the best for the wo- 
man,” was the sarcastic 
reply. 


SS eed 

Ruymuove.—A line in one 
of Moore’s songs reads 
thus: “Our couch shall 
be roses bespangled with 
dew.” 

To which a sensible girl 
replied: “’T would give 
me the rheumatiz, and so 
it would you.” 


entnigunstigeemamen 

Two friends, taking a 
walk on a turnpike lead- 
ing out from ltimore, 
were passing a mile-stone 
inscribed, “2 M. to B.” 

* Poor B—— |" said one 
of them; “a queer place 
for a grave, and a mean 
sort of a stone to mark it.” 

“ Why, it’s a mile-stone, 
man!" said the other, in- 
nocently. 

“Isit, indeed? If‘2M." 
don't spell tomb I should 
like to know what it does 
spell.” 

~iolssbiceemid isa 

Goon PLAces ror Marecu- 

makineg—Sulpbur springs. 


__ SO 

A_ girl in Wisconsin 
swallowed forty percus- 
sion-caps. Her mother re- 
frained from spanking her 
for fear of an explosion. 

pe TOTO 

It was in a Massachu- 
setts village that an old 
sci nder, callingon 
a minister, made the usual 
vee qi “ Any scissors to 
srin 
¥: Receiving a negative an- 
swer, it was the minister's 
turn, which he took by 
asking, “Are you a man 
of € bd 

“I do not understand 
ou.” 


you. 

“Are you prepared to 
die?" 7 

The question struck 
home. hering up his 
kit and scrambling for the 
door, he exclaimed, terror- 


stricken: 

“O Lord! O Lord! you 
ain't to kill me, are 
you 


.—— ee 
——— 
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" 
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WRONG ABOUT FACE. 


Jt used to be a sort of joke to say about Uncle Fohn’s Forehead that one never knew where it ad off and his Head began; but last Wednesday, while the poor 
old gentleman was taking a nap, that Young Rascal of a Nephew of his, with a Color-Box— 


“Good Gracious me, my dear,” said Aunty, “I really didn’t know at first which Way Round your Uncle was a-sitting !” 








The Suivez-moi-Jeune-Homme curls have Hair this month will be worn smooth on Novel-reading is again in vogue this season 
come in again this month. Pages to support the forehead. Collars ruff. at the sea-side. It is the custom to read by an 
the same may be engaged at fifty cents per on window, and by no chance ever to look at 
promenade, the book while so doing. 


_jrinsT Room, 
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A YOUNG LADY SHOW! 


Whicii ts WHAT IT WILL HAVE TO COME TO IF SOME MORE MARRYING MEN DON’T TURN UP SOON FROM SOMEWHERE OR OTHER. THE ABOVE REPRESENTS A PRIVATE 
% IEW OF THE ExHipiTION OF THE UnivexsaL-Srinster-Rescue-Anti-Hopgeess-Casz-AND-GENERAL-JoINn-IN-Bonps-oF-HoLy-WeEDLOCK Society. 


Extrait from our Reporter's Note-Book-. 
No. 1.—A young Widow, just got over the loss of the other one. Is, under the circumstances, as cheerful and resigned as can be expected. 
No. 2.—Is yet a Spinster, and proud to say so. Don’t see what there is to laugh at. 
No. 3.—Has been out some time. Hung a little heavily on Mamma’s hands (225 pounds or thereabouts). ; ; : 
No. 4.—Very playful! Tapped our Reporter with her Fan. Would most likely have Winked at him if he had not made good his escape.—Appropriate quotation 
from our barbarous tongue: ‘‘ Oh, Schoking !” 





Mamma. “ Bertie's going 
to the co to see the 
cows and the hens and the 


Berar. “Can Bertie 

milk the cows, mamma?” 

moa. *‘ No, my dear; 

the cows are too large for 
Bertie to milk.” 

Bertiz. “Then, mam- 
ma, Bertie can milk the 
hens and the chickens— 
can't he, mamma ?" 

———_~>—__—- 
A co mdent says 
the following notice ma 
seen at a blacksmith’s 
shop in Essex: ‘No horses 
shod on Sunday ‘cept sick- 
ness or death." 
Sccchanactlipsititl 

Tue oLvpest RevoLver 

—The earth, 
—_——»>-—--- 

Master Cnaxruie (who 
has been reading the history 
of the late war). “ Oh, what 
noble men they were who 
fought so bravely for the 
Union in the Great Rebel- 
lion! Why, grandfather, 
you must have been a 

oung manthen. Did you 
ke any part in the war ?" 

Granpratuer. ‘* Ye-es— 
that is—well, no—not ex- 
actly. I didn’t fightin any 
of the battles, but I sang in 
the great Peace Jubilee.” 


——_»>-- 
Forerrs— Blacksmiths. 


———~—»——_—_—_ 
A French child asked 
the priest the other day, 
“* Why is it, father, that we 
ask every day for our daily 
bread, instead of asking 
our bread for a week, a 
month,or the whole year?” 
“Why, you little goose, 
to have it fresh, to be 
sure," was the reply. 
siajniicepeiliiiireliiae 

Never wait for any thing 
to turn up. Go and turn 
it up yourself. 

—_——~.———_——— 

“Don’t believe there's 
any use in vaccination,” 
said a Yankee. “Had a 
child vaccinated, and he 
fell out of a window next 
day, and got killed.” 

neoansalipltaiancies 

At a medical examina- 
tion a young aspirant was 
asked, ‘When does mor- 
tification ensue ?” 

“When you propose 
and are rejected,” was the 
reply that -greeted the 
amazed examiner. 


RTF © is S 
If five and a half yards 
make a perch, how many 
will make a trout? 
EL 
PAT’S STOCK. 

Pat Donahue was “a 
broth of a boy” right from 
the “gem of the say,” and 
he had a small contract on 
the Conway Railroad, in 
New Hampshire, in the 

ear of grace 1855, in which 
he agreed to take his pay 
part in cash, part in bonds, 
and part in stock. The 
stock of this road, be it re- 
membered (like many oth- 
ers), was not worth a“ Con- 
tinental,” and has always 
kept up its value with re- 
markable uniformity. In 
due time Pat, having com- 
ene his job, presented 

imeself at the treasurer's 
office for settlement. The 
money, the bonds, and the 
certificate of stock were 
soon in his possession. 

* And what is this now?” 
said Pat, flourishing his 
certificate of stock, bearing 
the “broad seal” of the 


y- 

“That is your stock, 
Sir,” blandly replied the 
treasurer. 

* And is this what I'm to 
git for me labor? Wesn't 
me contract forthe stork?” 

“Why, certainly; that is 
your stock. What did you 
expect ?” 

“What did I expect!" 
said Pat, excitedly; “why, 
pigs and shape and horses, 
shure !” 

—_——@—___ 

Bonp-notpers—Safes. 


—_——_2-—_-— 
Professor B-——, the em- 

inent electrician, was tray- 

eling lately in the cars, 

when &@ man came up and 

asked him for his fare. 

“ “Who are you?” said 


“1? my name is Wood; 
I am a conductor.” 

“Oh,” said the Profess- 
or, very quietly, ‘that 
can't be, for wood is a 
non-conductor.” 

ecepaiaiciuiblliniiciol 

Fasntonaste GyMnas- 
Tios—Saratoga Springs, 

PRE AS Bhi 

A little girl, after return- 
ing from church, where 
she saw a collection taken 
up for the first time, re- 
lated what took place; and 
among other things she 
said, with all her childish 
innocence, “that a man 
pa gt around a plate that 

ad some money on it, but 
I didn’t take any.” 

BL RE 

A gentleman who has 
been struck by a young 
lady's beauty has determ- 
ined to follow the injunc- 
tion and “kiss the rod 
that smote him,” 

—_——_——_——. 

An ice-house laborer be- 
ing killed by a lump of ice 
falling on his head, the 
verdict was, “ Died of hard 
drink.” 














